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Nicola Perscheid and His Work 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH.D. 


NATION’S art may be said to be a reflection of the national life and 

character of its people. The dominant national traits of the Ger- 

man race are honesty, straightforwardness, vitality, determination, 

soundness, fixity of purpose, loyalty to country and love of nature. 

Such art is the music of Strauss, the poetry of Wildenbruch, the painting of 

Boécklin. Such, also, is the art of Nicola Perscheid. His portraiture does not, 

therefore, exult in the emotional exuberance, or even the polish and grace, which 

mark the arts of other nations; but it is eminently sound, virile — and, above all, 
thoroughly original and impressive. 

In the early stages of his career Perscheid was master of all the technical 
resources of his art, and he ranked high as an exponent of straight, conventional 
photography. Being a man of strong artistic temperament and lofty ideals, as 
well as intellectual, versatile and progressive, he recognized the deficiencies of 
the photographic art of his day and was among the first to break away from its 
conventions and vagaries. He took this eventful step amid the protests of his 
closest friends, the misgivings of his colleagues and the indifference of a public 
accustomed, as it still is, to monotonous and over-retouched photographs. His 
constant association with men of deep and true artistic feeling doubtless in- 
fluenced him to abandon a method of portraiture which, while an excellent 
promoter of revenue, was characterized by shallowness and insincerity. As court 
photographer to the King of Saxony, Perscheid counted among his patrons the 
members of the aristocracy and leaders of society; but, accustomed to be flat- 
tered in all their relations with the world, and especially portrait-painters and 
photographers, these good people shrank from the vigorous, truth-telling por- 
traiture of Perscheid. 

It was clear to our devotee of the Neue Richtung in photography that little 
support could be expected from this quarter — at least, at that time. Thus, at 
the very outset of his career as a convert to the advanced school of photographic 
portraiture, Perscheid was confronted by serious obstacles; but, being a man of 
spirit and determination, and possessed of true artistic temperament and a superb 
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technical training, he conquered. True, his work did not please the masses, nor 
even his distinguished clientele — the class of patrons of art, on whose support, 
naturally, he relied. But it made a successful appeal to the truly intellectual, 
sensitive element — the artists. In this class we mean to include notabilities in 
music, painting, sculpture, literature, science and the stage. He was specially 
fortunate in having for subjects the foremost musicians of the day, who appeared 
in turn at the brilliant and historically famous Gewandhaus concerts. 

Perscheid’s reputation as a powerful, original and thoroughly artistic in- 
terpreter of human character soon began to spread. It was a common topic of 
conversation in the Imperial City, Berlin, where the leading practitioners were 
still content to perpetuate the old-fashioned and stereotyped, though technically 
perfect, portraiture of Schaarwachter and Loescher & Petsch. Everything in 
the German metropolis seemed to be under the spell of martial glamor. Emperor 
William II was personally interested in the arts and crafts, and set the pace; and 
so far as artistic expression was concerned, he encouraged progressive thought 
and creative imagination along purely Teutonic lines. His forceful and vital- 
izing personality was felt everywhere. But its influence was not without a tinge 
of hardness and formality — qualities that seemed to be summoned by over- 
mastering control into every form of art-expression. Whether intentional or 
otherwise on the part of his Imperial Majesty, the military element was, and is 
to-day, totally supreme. Its influence dominated, as it were, the very thoughts 
of the people; its chilling touch affected even the arts and crafts. What hope 
was there for photography? Art-expression at the metropolis seemed to be 
suffering from a lack of flexibility of design, sympathetic warmth and spon- 
taneity of expression which marked the art-spirit of Southern Germany. Con- 
sequently, there had been no awakening among the followers of Daguerre to the 
artistic possibilities of their art. The demand for portrait-photographs was lively 
enough; the prevailing style conformed to the wishes of the wealthier classes, in- 
cluding the aristocracy and the army officers. The latter, extremely proud of 
their personal appearance, required that the camera do full justice to their figures 
and uniforms, accoutrements and decorations — everything must be reproduced 
with the utmost technical fidelity. The relatives and friends of the officers, nat- 
urally, followed suit in their photographic predilections, and the civilian — unless 
he was a Socialist — in his desire to copy the dominating class in its every caprice, 
dutifully fell into line. Thus, there was very little prospect of photography 
rising above the level of a purely mechanical art; accuracy of detail and smooth- 
ness of finish were its salient and most prized features. 

Notwithstanding, about eight years ago, several ambitious photographers 
had the temerity to open studios devoted to modern, advanced portraiture. 
They were animated by a desire to give the benighted people of Berlin the benefit 
of the new photography — portraits revealing the character of the sitter; por- 
traits that showed him as he appeared under ordinary conditions, but sans the 
artificially smooth complexion of the retouching-pencil, and sans stereotyped 
surroundings and accessories. As these plucky portraitists were not well-to-do, 
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their pictures were, by necessity, severely plain, and happily so. Being printed 
on rough paper of their own preparation, and not on the smooth medium of com- 
merce, their portraits failed to attract immediate attention. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the innovators kept on and were finally rewarded by a measure of pecuniary 
success. 

In the meantime the genius of Nicola Perscheid was asserting itself in the 
not far distant city of Leipsic, and his fame as a portraitist of supreme power 
and originality had now reached the German metropolis. He was then recog- 
nized as one of the foremost artist-photographers of the world. At last he awoke 
to the necessity of a larger field for his ambition and he decided to accept a long- 
standing invitation to remove to Berlin, where he settled and opened a studio, 
three years ago. 

It is contended that a human portrait, whether a painting, etching or photo- 
graph, cannot be at once a work of art and a likeness; at least, unless ideal con- 
ditions of expression and marked individuality exist in both artist and sitter, 
and a close sympathy prevails. When a portrait has been made to conform solely 
to art-principles, resulting in a pictorial masterpiece, it is, generally, at the ex- 
pense of the likeness. On the other hand, a likeness true to the life in contour, 
facial idiosyncrasies, expression —in short, an exact counterpart of the original — 
rarely fulfils all the conditions governing an art-production. It is just here that 
Perscheid’s genius finds brilliant and eloquent expression. In every great artistic 
performance, whether creative or reproductive, the element of technical excel- 
lence is entirely subordinated. True art conceals art. It is so with an art-portrait 
of Perscheid. One is absorbed in contemplating the mastery of the interpreta- 
tion, its power, spontaneity and expressiveness, as a whole, to the utter exclusion 
of the technical details. One admires, rather, the ability, the cleverness of the 
artist in bringing to the surface the soul of the subject — his innermost, individual 
self. One is conscious, too, that the manner of presentation is characterized by 
force, directness, breadth, sincerity, distinction. That is the artist’s individuality 
and this it is which distinguishes his work from that of his colleagues. He demon- 
strates his ability to gauge the personality of the sitter, bringing out the good 
that is in him — the patron is surely entitled to a portrait representing him at his 
best and not at his worst — to seize the propitious moment and fix the whole 
upon the sensitive plate. The sitter has the satisfaction of seeing himself as he 
appears to the members of his family and to his friends, as he may be seen at 
his home, in his office or on the street. 

Of course, it sometimes happens, as it does with the portrait-painter, that 
the photographer is called upon to delineate the features of an uninteresting 
type, or a person of limited intelligence. It is manifestly impossible to impart to 
the physiognomy intellectual qualities where they do not exist. History records , 
innumerable instances in which the dissatisfied sitter, having more wealth than 
culture, took issue with the painter; but the artist was not to blame for a portrait 
that gave no pleasure to the original. What experience Perscheid may have 
had in this respect is not known; but it is safe to assume that our artist would 
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at least deal honestly with every subject, however uninviting, and make the best 
of the material in hand. The critic will have no cause to cavil at Perscheid’s 
technical ability. Composition, pose, illumination, harmony, betray a sound and 
practical understanding of art-principles. Here, at least, Perscheid is on equal 
footing with the master-painter. His intimate knowledge of the human figure is 
evident from the absence of distortion and incorrect perspective in his pictures — 
due to the use of objectives of adequate focal length. 

In portraying a sitter amid the ordinary surroundings of his home, and 
aiming at simplicity, unity and harmony in the picture to be made, Perscheid 
manages either to select the most suitable apartment — one in which the multi- 
plicity of objects is not embarrassing — or, if need be, to remove, temporarily, 
objects likely to be de trop. He takes the same precaution when a patron is to be 
portrayed in his office or out-of-doors. His own studio, however, is so equipped 
that he can easily produce the effect of an at-home portrait or one made in an 
ordinary apartment. Nevertheless, he prefers the use of a plain background, 
and in this feature of his portraiture he shows distinct originality. If, in arranging 
a group or posing even a single figure, he can use advantageously a piece of 
furniture or other object, he does not hesitate to do so. How effectively and taste- 
fully this may be done, is shown by the potted plant introduced in the family- 
group pictured in these pages. 

While he delights in breadth of treatment — being opposed to retouching, 
in the ordinary sense — Perscheid will not suppress any detail in a portrait 
which happens to express character and contributes to the individuality of the 
sitter. Witness the left hand in the portrait of Georg Hirth. In the production 
of all his portraits Perscheid uses the Tessar and Protar lenses of the optical 
works of Carl Zeiss, at Jena. Percheid is now forty-four years old, a man of 
splendid physique and an indefatigable worker. His establishment at Berlin is 
spacious and artistic, filled to overflowing with evidences of his cultivated tastes, 
and it is frequented, professionally and socially, by men. distinguished in the 
arts and sciences. 





S. I. CARPENTER AN AUTUMN SUNSET 
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Shutter Principles 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 


VERY science, particularly each of the great sciences, is founded upon 

the one which is father to them all, mathematics. Ifa ‘“‘science”’ is not 

mathematically correct in its statements it is not a science. Closely 

related and interwoven with the structure on which all sciences are 
based is the inexorable ‘‘science of logic’’— that means by which, from certain 
postulates, we, by rules which have been proved, deduce certain results. If the 
results of a logical reasoning are different from the observed facts, either we have 
reasoned falsely or our postulates are incorrect. These statements are elementary. 
The student of logic, philosophy or science of any kind has met them in the 
primary room. Nevertheless, human nature is so constructed that a mere asser- 
tion, if made with sufficient confidence, will often over-ride, momentarily at least, 
a logical conviction. Hence the success of a “ get-rich-quick”’ scheme, a “fake” 
mining-venture or a ‘“‘tip-on-the-race’”’ game. The man working the game says 
it’s so, says so loudly, insistently, forcibly, and some people believe. 

We of the photographic world are no better. We are apt to believe what is 
told us until we find out whether it’s so or not. So any one can announce a plate 
which will take snap-shots after dark, and sell a few, and you or I could make 
any old bundle of junk and sell it for a shutter and claim for it that it was ten 
times as efficient as any known shutter — and, probably, make money. 

It is within the memories of most of us when the Iris-Diaphragm shutter 
was entirely a new thing. The last ten years has seen it so changed in nature 
that its own inventor would n’t know it. Focal-plane shutters, old as they are, 
are having now the run of their lives for popularity, mainly because one W. F. 
Folmer invented one which didn’t have curious and disappointing tricks of 
getting wedge-shaped. slits, and breaking internal cords at the wrong time! 
Then came the star-fish opening to notice, of which Koilos is a prominent ex- 
ample; also the new Kodak shutter and the Multi-speed. I suppose if I have 
had one letter asking me about these star-fish shutters in general, and the Multi- 
speed in particular, I have had a hundred, which is largely my excuse for this 
story on an old subject. 

To come to the “principles” promised in the title, examine the following 
succession of statements and see if you can accept it as being logical. 

A certain lens, of certain focus and with a certain stop, will admit a certain 
amount of light in a certain interval. 

If the interval is sharp between beginning and ending — if the light starts 
on the instant and ends on the instant — the amount of light admitted, in that 
time, can be truthfully stated to be one hundred per cent of the possible light 
which could be admitted in that time. 

No shutter-mechanism of any kind could increase this amount of light, since 
no shutter can have an efficiency greater than total, or one hundred per cent. 
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All shutters, then, must have an efficiency of one hundred per cent or /ess. 

These are simple statements of facts. They are not arguments, and admit 
of no discussion. Hence the statement that any shutter admits more than one 
hundred per cent of light permits no argument — it is a falsity on the face of it. 

The focal-plane shutter is a device which, when properly made and running 
clear to the plate, does not cut off any of the light from a lens during action. 
From the time the first single ray of light strikes the plate, through the thinnest 
possible crack made by the edge of the plate-holder and the opposite edge of the 
curtain-slit, the judd aperture of the lens is admitting light to the plate on that 
part of the plate uncovered by the slit of the curtain. Hence, the focal-plane 
shutter admits to the plate one hundred per cent of the possible light which may 
pass through the lens. This is leaving out of account diffraction phenomena, 
which may occur if the slit is too narrow, or if, in a narrow slit, the edges are 
broad enough and bright enough to reflect or diffract light, or if the slit is nar- 
row and far from the true focal plane. In such an event the efficiency of the focal- 
plane shutter would be reduced by a percentage equal to the percentage of the 
loss of light. Be it noted, however, that diffraction phenomena does not com- 
mence until a slit much smaller than one-eighth of an inch is used, and a one- 
eighth of an inch slit is the smallest one usually used in a focal-plane shutter. 
If the foregoing is a true statement of facts — and it is in accord with logic and 
with accepted experience — then no shutter, of whatever type, can admit to a 
plate more light in a given interval than a focal-plane shutter in the same interval. 

There can be no question of the fact that a focal-plane shutter produces dis- 
torted pictures of objects in rapid motion. With an exposure of the one-thou- 
sandth part of a second, made with an eighth of an inch slit, on a 4 x 5 plate, and 
with the shutter-slit traveling from the top of the plate to the bottom through a 
space of four inches, the actual speed of the slit is four (number of inches of 
travel) multiplied by eight (number of one-eighths in an inch) used as the di- 
visor for one thousand, the interval of a second of time of exposure. One thou- 
sand divided by thirty-two is thirty-one and one-quarter. The actual speed of a 
slit of one-eighth of an inch across such a plate, then, to produce an exposure of 
one one-thousandth of a second, is the one thirty-first and one-quarter part of a 
second. A railroad-train going sixty miles per hour travels eighty-eight feet per 
second. In the one-thirtieth part of a second — dropping fractions for conve- 
nience — it would travel nearly three feet. Thus, with the slit traveling from 
top to bottom, and remembering that the image is upside down on the plate, and 
supposing the image were four inches high, the smoke-stack of the engine would 
be taken three feet in advance of the driving-wheels, and the engine would appear 
to lean. This is the familiar “leaning” or ‘“‘egg-shaped”’ distortion of the focal- 
plane shutter. 

The case for distortion has been presented at its best and, consequently, 
for the focal-plane shutter, at its worst. As a matter of fact, such distortion can 
be largely obviated by increasing both the size and speed of the slit, thus keeping 
the exposure of the plate the same, but decreasing the total time of the total ex- 
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posure, by the increased tension of the spring. In automobiles, the most promi- 
nent producers of ‘‘egg-shaped”’ wheels in photographs, it is a positive advantage 
to have this distortion, in illustrative work, since not to have it is to produce a 
picture which might as well have been taken with the automobile at rest, while 
the distortion can be produced in no other way but by speed, except some faking- 
methods which also distort the still portions of the landscape. Distortion in un- 
mechanical movement, such as running men or horses, cannot be detected by 
the eye. 

The most prominent inter-lens shutters on the market to-day are the Volute 
(of Bausch and Lomb), the Goerz Sector, the Multi-speed, the Koilos and the 
Kodak shutter. Others there are, but these will suffice for illustrative purposes. 
The Volute and the Sector are diaphragm-shutters, both of. which open to their 
limit in the minimum of time, remain open for the maximum and close in the 
minimum of time again. They are efficient up to and including the rather low 
limit of speed for which they are made. The Koilos and the new Kodak shutter 
have several blades which open to form a star-shaped opening, thus admitting 
light through the outer portions of the lens, at places, quicker than do the dia- 
phragm-shutters. A greater efficiency is claimed for them on this account; that 
is, that they pass more light in the same interval than the diaphragm-shutters, 
because they uncover the lens in a shorter period of time than the diaphragm- 
shutters, exposure for exposure. 

The Multi-speed shutter is one of the latest claimants for popular favor. It 
is somewhat different in principle from existing shutters, in that it has blades 
which are double-ended, and which, instead of opening, stopping, reversing and 
closing, complete this cycle of operations in one movement, each blade making a 
half-revolution about its axis and utilizing one end in the opening and another in 
the closing. In addition, the centers of the blades move, as the blades move. 
This causes the star or cross-shaped opening, which occurs when the blades are 
partly opened and partly closed, to occur at two different portions of the periphery 
of the lens. The manufacturers claim for this shutter speeds which are all but 
unheard of outside the focal-plane when working under the most advantageous 
circumstances. They endeavor to substantiate their claims by the exhibition of 
some very remarkable photographs of stopped motion. There seems to be no 
question, whatever, that the Multi-speed shutter produces results, that it stops 
motion effectively and illuminates the plate evenly. But there is a very grave 
question that the work it does equals the claims made for it by many admirers, 
for reasons which must be patent to any reader of this article, but which will be 
stated. 

It is claimed that this shutter, because of its cross-opening and the changing 
of this opening with relation to its position, gives more light than any other type 
of inter-lens shutter, in the same time. The claim is reasonable and logical. But 
the claim that it gives more light than the focal-plane shutter, time for time, is 
illogical, because, if the focal-plane gives one hundred per cent of illumination, 
any other or inter-lens shutter must give less, since any other type of shutter but 
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the focal-plane must open and close, and that opening and closing — no matter 
how swiftly done or with what kinks and additions of star-cross, maltese-cross or 
other shaped opening — must, necessarily, occupy some interval of time, which 
bears a certain relation in per cent to the total time, and this must be subtracted 
from one hundred to find the percentage of efficiency of the shutter. This, also, 
is a matter of logic, admits of no argument and will receive none, from me. 

The Multi-speed shutter, from my personal experience, is the swiftest- 
working piece of shutter-mechanism, outside the focal-plane, that I have seen. 
That it works at the speeds claimed for it — one two-thousandth and upwards — 
I do not, personally, believe, but I cannot state, as a jact, that it does not, be- 
cause I have not yet been able to get hold of a testing-engine for it. I do not be- 
lieve it reaches such speeds, because of what I know of mechanics. That little I 
am glad to set down. 

Let us suppose that a Multi-speed shutter be made with blades one inch and 
one-half from tip to tip — three-quarters of an inch from tip to center. The 
circumference of a circle with a radius of three-fourths inch is four and three- 
quarters inches, nearly. Half of this — the blades make a half-revolution ap- 
proximately — is two and three-eighths inches, nearly. If one blade made the 
exposure, it would have to travel — the tip of it — a distance of two and three- 
eighths inches in the one two-thousandth of a second for an exposure of that length, 
which is equivalent to a speed of 4,750 inches per second, or 396 feet per second, 
nearly, or a mile in thirteen seconds plus! But it must be remembered that there 
are four blades, working in pairs, and that the ends of each pair overlap to close 
the shutter. Cutting this speed in half, then, would leave only six miles a second 
as the speed at which the tip of one of these blades, of the dimensions given, 
would have to travel to make the exposure. Personally, I don’t believe any such 
speed of shutter-blade could be started by a spring of such small size as a shutter- 
spring must be, nor do I believe that, if it could be started, it could be stopped 
without great jar and shock. For these reasons I do not believe that the Multi- 
speed shutter-blades move at the speeds their friends say they do. 

The shutter which the Multi-speed manufacturers kindly sent me for trial 
was damaged in transit. I unwisely took it to a local mechanician for repairs, 
which he was unable to make. But I was able to find out that the spring which 
operates it is a coiled spring, and that it is first wound tightly to produce one 
movement of the blades, and then unwound, past its normal size, to produce 
tension for the other, slower and weaker, movement of the blades. I do not know 
what new steel this spring may be made of, but no spring-steel I know of will 
stand such double strains for long. 

I firmly believe the Multi-speed shutter to be the first of a series of shutters 
on the revolving-blade principle — a principle too good entirely, for an inter-lens 
shutter, to remain in its present setting — which is a most exquisitely executed 
piece of metal-work, but a somewhat unmechanical proposition, nevertheless. 
I know that the shutter is not superior to the focal-plane in light-admitting ca- 
pacities, and I care little for the non-distorting feature, for reasons stated. The 
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fact that any inter-lens shutter debars the reflecting-type of camera is yet another 
reason — having no relationship to the relative merits of the two shutters — 
why the inter-lens shutter can never oust the focal-plane from the affections of 
camerists. 

There is another point in connection with shutters of various types which 
should be carefully considered in making up an equipment; viz., the ease with 
which a shutter lends itself to the kind of work it has to do, quite outside its fitness 
to perform that work. Thus, the simplest exposing-device, a cap in the hand, is 
fully as effective and reliable for time exposures of any duration as any shutter, 
and none of us would bother with a shutter at all if time-exposures were all we 
had to make. When we get to rapid exposures, the hand is neither accurate nor 
sure enough, and we have to resort to mechanism to help us out. If our snap- 
shots are deliberate affairs, with all the time we want beforehand, any shutter 
will do, provided it will produce results. But when we are working under ad- 
verse conditions we want the maximum of convenience and the least possible 
trouble in changing speeds. 

It has been my own experience that, with inter-lens shutters of limited 
speed-capacity, nothing can be more convenient to manage than shutters of the 
Volute or Sector type, and that the focal-plane shutter, with its much greater 
range of speeds, is convenience itself to change speed or size of slit. In the Multi- 
speed the user runs against a small handle which must be “‘cranked’’— much as 
an automobile is cranked, only on a small scale — and against catches and rods 
and screws. It is decidedly, and most unnecessarily, complicated, and a great 
injustice to a fine invention to market it in such a form. For successive rapid 
exposures, with a small interval between exposures, it is an utter impossibility, 
and I feel quite sorry for the fingers of the winter enthusiast who has to manip- 
ulate those delicate adjustments with gloves on or, worse, with bare fingers in 
the cold! 

I am certain the new inter-lens shutter principle will do much for hand- 
camera snap-shots, if it be developed to a simple and convenient form; but it 
seems to me that, in its present state, it does not fully meet the requirements of 
all-around, serious, high-speed work. 


‘“< 
Photographing Water in Motion 


J. W. RIDPATH 


MONG the many charming bits of landscape-scenery found almost every- 

where over the country, perhaps no single class has greater charms for 

the eye of the photographer, or gives him more pleasure, than does 

the ever popular brook. Its charms have been sung by the poet and 

its beauty painted by the artist; it is therefore not surprising that the budding 
photographer should try to catch and perpetuate its beauties. 











Doubtless most persons will agree that the beauty of the brook consists 
largely in its winding, verdure-fringed border and its clear, rippling water. If 
the vegetation be dry and lifeless, as in spring and autumn, the brook still retains 
its chief charm — the sparkling water. If by the construction of a temporary 
dam, or other cause, the water be cut off, the scene at once loses its attractiveness. 
Who admires a dry brook? Rob the ravine of its water and you rob it of its chief 
beauty. 

Many beginners in photography imagine that because the movement of 
water is rapid it would be useless to attempt a picture of the sparkling ripples, 
wavelets or little waterfalls, so frequently found in brooks, with anything short 
of a rapid lens and quickly-moving shutter; and they frequently complain that 
they are unable to take good pictures of landscapes containing water because the 
lens or shutter on their camera is not sufficiently rapid to photograph water in 
motion. 

It is to correct this mistaken notion, and encourage the beginner to try what 
he can do with his camera, that this short article is written. As a matter of fact, 
thousands of excellent landscape-pictures are taken with the ordinary rapid 
rectilinear lens and low-priced shutter, even when there is considerable wind 
agitating the leaves and swaying the branches of trees and rippling the surface of 
the water. An old-time professional photographer told the writer that, even with 
wet plates and their slow disposition, he had taken many landscapes for the trade, 
especially along streams spanned by bridges, and was thought to be quite suc- 
cessful in photographing moving water, although the time required was what we 
would now call excessively long. A collection of marine-views, which show the 
ocean in its different moods, from a rippled surface to waves breaking over the 
deck, were all taken by an officer of a large ocean steamship, with a Waterbury 
lens and a sliding shutter that was anything but rapid; and these pictures, where- 
ever shown, were always admired. 

The reasons why a liberal exposure frequently yields natural-looking water- 
pictures may be better understood if we remember that the average eye is in- 
capable of forming a distinct impression of an object instantaneously. It requires 
a fraction of a second to do so. By careful training the eye’s speed may be some- 
what increased. Robert Houdon, the noted French magician, claimed to have 
trained his eye to a point of time and accuracy of observation much beyond its 
natural capabilities. It is said that a positive image, strong and sharply marked, 
may be made on the retina, by a good light, in one-third of a second; and yet this 
does not hold true in all cases, because eyes differ. One may require nearly half 
a second, while another may have a clear perception in much less time, possibly 
one-tenth of a second. Again, an impression, once made, may last on the retina 
as much as one-thirtieth of a second. Therefore it appears that the position of 
the moving object, as seen by the eye, is not its real position at that point of time, 
but rather the position it occupied a fraction of a second before. Again, the field 
of distinct vision is extremely limited; at the same moment we see clearly only a 
very small portion of the visual field; in reading a book the eye moves along the 
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lines, clearly and sharply seeing only a small portion at once. By careful train- 
ing this faculty may be greatly increased. Houdon, by persistent practice, be- 
came able to walk past a show-window, occupying perhaps two seconds of time, 
and then name to his son the many articles displayed in the window. 

The rapid lens and quickly-moving shutter have revolutionized our ideas 
of the movements of birds flying and animals running, and corrected many long- 
standing errors; but a rapid lens is not necessarily a universal lens. 

In photographing a rapidly-moving object, we may wish to portray what 
actually took place, although it may differ materially from what the eye saw; in 
fact, the movement may have been too rapid for the eye to see. The movement 
of water is very different from the movement of birds, animals or other objects 
of definite shape. In photographing a rapidly-moving bullet, falling shot, a trot- 
ting horse or flying bird, we expect to show the definite shape of the moving ob- 
ject, rather than the movement of the object; that is, we show a bird with out- 
stretched wings, apparently suspended in mid-air, rather than the moving of 
either the bird or its wings in the air. In the case of water, the individual particles 
are not visible, as in falling shot; therefore we show the shape of the general 
mass or small aggregations of the mass, and by their shape or position obtain 
the idea of motion. While a very short exposure may, and will, give the wave- 
formation, sharply defining every ripple upon the surface of the water, the re- 
sulting photograph will lack the softness of the scene as observed by the eye; 
and, except in the matter of outline or shape, will probably lack the semblance 
of movement, which gave to the scene its principal charm, and to preserve which 
the plate was exposed. It is true that an exposure of one one-thousandth of a 
second would show the water of a cascade, but the resulting picture would prob- 
ably resemble suspended motion more nearly than moving water. 

Experience appears to show that the slight blurring caused by a slow shutter, 
instead of detracting from the appearance of movement in water, rather enhances 
the idea of motion. 

In photographing a landscape, with or without water in the view, we usually 
wish to depict the scene as we saw it, preserving that charm which appealed to 
us at the time; therefore the desired picture should be a representation of what 
the eye actually saw, rather than the details of a movement too rapid for the eye 
to perceive or form a clear conception of. In the opinion of the writer this effect 
can readily be obtained at a moderate speed, say one-tenth to one-twenty-fifth of 
a second, under ordinary conditions, with a good rapid rectilinear lens. We 
should also recognize the fact that the lens, unlike the eye, sees the whole visual 
field at once, and the exposure should be sufficient to show the trees and other 
surrounding vegetation as well as the flowing water; otherwise the short expo- 
sure for water would give underexposure for the trees and grass. 

While the writer would recommend the purchase of as good a lens as your 
purse can readily afford, he would advise the amateur that extreme rapidity is 
rarely needed in landscape-work; and a good lens with a shutter set at moderate 
speed will usually yield satisfactory work.— Journal oj the Franklin Institute. 
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DUDLEY HOYT THE MODUS OPERANDI 


Tonal Values in Portraiture 
DUDLEY HOYT 


S I told Papa Cramer at the Detroit Convention, the plate is the dare- 

devil which is backed by less confidence than any other medium in the 

practice of photography which is, at the same time, a scientifically- 
prepared product subject to our command. 

The fact is I am inclined to believe that the photographer expects too much 
from his plate, and that he is not altogether in sympathy with its limitations, 
nor friendly towards its possibilities, judging from the many questions the studio 
and chemical demonstrations at Detroit called forth. The one thing the National 
Association did accomplish, as never before, was to encourage the photographer 
to ask questions which, when well simmered down, led back to the making of 
the negative. 

In portraiture and its technical advancement there is a condition which we 
will have to face seriously in the near future; that is, to keep abreast with the 
progress made by the manufacturers of color-sensitive plates. In this way the 
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judging of the relative values of light and shade will not be based entirely upon 
the different degrees of intensity of the direct or reflected light, but, rather, upon 
the chemical value of the separated color of white light composed of blue, green 
and red, by which the best plates are tested and corrected. For instance: a red- 
blind plate, one sensitive to the yellow and green, will record in the negative a 
green of a very much lighter color, which will bring the yellow and green into 
very Close relation in regard to tonal value, but entirely out of harmony with the 
lighting one saw, and expected to obtain in the negative. 

To light the model is not a difficult undertaking, provided one have a prop- 
erly-corrected plate to record the color-values. If we bring to mind how intensely 
yellow the face of our model will appear when located some distance from the 
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light, we realize the importance of the blue or violet in direct, white light. Bear- 
ing this in mind, we place the model in the direct light, the volume of which 
matters but little, so long as there is a good blaze of direct, white light. 

The effect of the light is strong and contrasty, but can be reduced by the 
aid of screens to intercept a portion and to break the direction of the light. In 
changing the direction of the light and the reflecting of another portion, the white 
light has changed color on different parts of the model; in other words, the light 
has separated into blue, green and red and the tonal values are particularly flat 
and creamy. 

We have noted in color-photography that the absence of blue from white 
light reflects yellow formed by the union of red and green. With the use of this 
combination in the making of our negatives one can readily see that a negative 
with all the necessary brilliancy, fulness and delicacy of detail, and of unusual 
quality, can be produced from an image which is apparently flat, but richly 
modeled. Its color and vigor are dependent only upon the amount of white or 
direct light allowed to reach the portions of the figure which are most important. 

This arrangement offers many advantages, especially when the photog- 
rapher has but a small amount of light at his command. The light may then be 
thrown back and forth with screens, while the model takes on a very luminous 
tone of yellow, which is instantly relieved and modeled by a ray of direct light 
projected at the proper angle so as to touch up and bring into relief those portions 
of the model which need accentuating. 

In thus touching upon the values of light and shade, I hope to have covered, 
in a brief way, a point which has been suggested by questions from many workers 
as to how they can best handle local conditions. As most photographers have 
some direct source of light, it remains for them to take into consideration the 
value of its proper distribution and, after a series of experiments, they will find 
a key which best suits their requirements. 

[It will be remembered that Dudley Hoyt was one of the group of eminent 
portraitists who generously and convincingly demonstrated at the Detroit Con- 
vention, July 14, 15, 16 and 17, their methods of lighting and posing. Mr. Hoyt 
presented several novel ideas regarding subtlety of tonal values in portrait-light- 
ing, which seem to be original with him, and which he has worked out with 
commendable care. The results certainly are astonishing and pleasing to a high 
degree. The foregoing observations, emanating as they do from one of the most 
brilliant and individual present-day interpreters of female beauty, on so impor- 
tant a subject as color-effects in portrait-lighting cannot fail to arouse a deep 
interest among the students of photographic portraiture. The accompanying 
pictures serve to illustrate the artist’s method of operation in producing the 
superb and refined style of lighting along the lines suggested. One cannot re- 
frain also from admiring his altruistic attitude towards his brother photogra- 
phers, in so generously revealing and elucidating that which he has made his 
' own by dint of searching investigation, and which imparts to his portraiture a 
distinct and pleasing individuality.—Ep.] 

















A New Method of Developing Autochrome 
Plates 


M. PAUL TORCHON 


N the method laid down by Messrs. Lumiére for the development of their 
Autochrome plates several drawbacks are met with: 

First.— The plates cannot be developed at night, since the re-developing 
must be done in full daylight. 

Second.— In reversing the image by re-development but feeble density is 
obtained; it should, however, be strong, in order to properly mask the com- 
plementary colors. 

Third.— In order to obtain the required density recourse must be had to 
strengthening; that is, a certain amount of silver must be added to the plate. 
The image, however, in impressing itself on the plate, has reduced a quantity 
of silver proportionate to the value of the light and the intensity of the colors; 
and when more silver is added, in order to strengthen the tone, the chromatic 
exactness of the colors is falsified by being fictitiously exaggerated. 

Fourth.— The only object of the oxidation and clearing is to dissolve cer- 
tain liquids or precipitates which form in the course of the operations and affect 
the gelatine film, changing it more or less, often rendering the picture opaque, 
milky or discolored. 

The purpose of the new method is to remedy all these drawbacks. It con- 
sists of four operations: 

Development 

Reversal (re-development) 

Aluming 

Sulphiding 

First.— Development is done by the Lumiére pyro-ammonia formula. 

Second.— Reversal. Prepare in advance: 

(a) Solution of 30 grains permanganate of potash in 35 ounces 
of water. 


ier eel Leis Ue olde cndeeaeeneeeie ITO ounces 
IE 6pdntcdirnswerseecsavewniadedes I ounce 
For one 5 x 7 plate take of 
St VigUdet abn pase eee ee tea nkeeee 34 ounces 
Citas atiaretiaN ieee Raumiehid eae eek ices adie 170 minims 


If this bath is used in one solution only it deteriorates rapidly, forming 
a permanganous acid which is liable to affect the gelatine film. 
Third.— Aluming. Make up the following solution, which will keep in- 
definitely without change: 


SE Seb e es EEN a Fhe EEDA eine imeeodnaeeien 7 ounces 
aoe a aan iia haibidin ip disin iibihcn gts glee y al Wahab 30 grains 
Basuepete of soda (solution) ......<..6ssccesesccecs 85 minims 
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to 
to 

















The object of the alum is to harden the gelatine and prevent frilling. The 
bisulphite reduces all excess of permanganate used in reversing the image. 

After two minutes in this bath the plate is transparent and the silver image 
is perfectly white. 

Fourth.— Sulphiding. 

MEE da pbded ceubeddedsidenkndtnedeneesedieeekes 34 ounces 
SunOS GE SUNMNOMINE.. « « «5 5 5s once ccccesccnceees 85 minims 

The plate is rapidly washed after the previous bath and is then plunged 
into this solution. The silver instantly turns black, being transformed into 
sulphuret, which is absolutely stable and of an intense black color. 

The colors of the image now become visible. 

In the previous bath the chief object of the bisulphite is to reduce all of the 
permanganate, which, without this precaution, might, in presence of the sulphide, 
form a flesh-colored sulphuret of manganese in the gelatine, which would falsify 
the value of the colors. 

In this operation of sulphiding the bromide of silver is converted into 
sulphuret of silver. The thickness of the deposit remains the same as before and 
nothing but the nature of the salt is changed. It will thus be seen that the colors 
reproduced must be those of the object itself, since there has been no surcharge 
of the starch color-screen, and the masked elements will preserve the exact im- 
pression received by the lens, reproducing in perfect harmony the colors as they 
were in the original. 

In transforming the silver salts into sulphurets there is no reason to fear 
deposits of sulphur on the image, because the sulphides, like the monosulphurets, 
contain only one equivalent of sulphur. The excess of sulphide of ammonium 
and bromide of ammonium remains in the bath and is perfectly soluble. 

In these several manipulations then, no insoluble or discoloring salt forms 
that can be deposited on the gelatine film or stain the silver image. Thus purity 
and transparency of the picture are assured. 

With this process it is absolutely unnecessary to strengthen the image: the 
colors come out brilliantly and preserve their real values, since the silver deposit 
maintains the degree of intensity proportionate to the light it has received through 
the lens. 

The operation of fixing is also entirely needless, for it cannot be admitted 
that any soluble salt of silver remains in the hyposulphite, since it has all been 
converted into sulphuret. 

The only precaution needed is to remove from the work-room all plates and 
lenses that might be injured by sulphurous vapors. 

We will recapitulate the advantages of this method: 

The plates can be developed at night by any light whatever. 

Remarkable transparency of the image without strengthening. 

Inalterability of the silver image. 

Correct color-values as presented by the lens. 

— Translated jrom “Photo-Revue.” 
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Controlling Color in Sulphide Toning 


C. WELBORNE PIPER 


T is now a recognized fact that the brown image produced by sulphide 
toning is not composed of simple silver monosulphide, but is a colloidal com- 
pound soluble in hot water. From this it may be argued that the exact 
color obtained should be more or less under control if we could find any 
way of either hindering or accelerating the formation of the colloidal compound, 
and an obvious experiment is the hardening of the gelatine before the toning- 
process. Tests, however, show that hardening-agents such as chrome alum or 
formalin have no effect on the color; therefore I have recently turned my atten- 
tion to the use of reagents that have a special hardening-action on the gelatine in 
the vicinity of the silver image. I tried the Ozobrome solution as a bleach, but 
with no success. If anything, the resulting tone was inferior to that produced by 
ordinary methods. I also tried preliminary baths of bichromate, with numerous 
variations in the time of immersion and duration of washing, and followed by 
various bleaching-solutions; but still the modifications obtained were only trivial, 
and no real improvement was effected. In these experiments, however, I noticed 
that there was often a difficulty in bleaching the print after a preliminary soaking 
in bichromate, especially when the bichromate was not washed out; and to get 
over this trouble I added a soluble bromide to the bichromate bath. After a pre- 
liminary soaking I added ferricyanide to the bichromate and bromide bath, and 
so turned it into a bleacher. The final result was then rather astonishing, for it 
turned out to be a cold sepia tone, the color I had been aiming at all along. 
Numerous subsequent experiments show that the bromide in the first bath 
is essential to the effect, and so possibly the final result is due to the action of 
bromide on the gelatine, for it is well known that bromine water used alone as a 
bleach gives a rather stronger brown than the ordinary bleaches, and also that 
bromine gives an insoluble precipitate in gelatine. The exact final tone obtained 
by this new process varies with the time of preliminary soaking, and thus the re- 
sult is perfectly under control. After testing many variations, I have fixed on the 
following as the best procedure to recommend. 
Soak the print in water until limp; then immerse in the following solution: 


A. 
Io per cent ammonium bichromate ................-- 5 ounces 
Io per cent ammonium bromide ................--.- . - 


The dish must be kept rocking during this immersion, otherwise uneven mark- 
ings will result, and to produce a cold sepia the time of immersion must be six 
minutes. Shorter periods give intermediate tones, but six minutes give as cold a 
tone as seems to be desirable. While the print is soaking, prepare for the next 
stage by taking ten ounces of twenty per cent potassium ferricyanide solution 
and adding to it two drams of ammonia .880. It is desirable to have this solution 
in readiness, as it is unnecessary to wash between the soaking and bleaching. 
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When the time is up, pour off the A solution and add to it the solution of 
potassium ferricyanide. Rinse the print once or twice in water, and then bleach it 
in the modified solution. The result is not very light colored. It is a fairly strong 
brown, but the action can be considered to be complete when the last trace of 
blackness has disappeared. Next, wash in running water for about ten minutes, 
and then tone for five minutes in a five per cent solution of sodium sulphide. 
Pure sulphide from a reliable manufacturer should be used, but it does not ap- 
pear to matter whether it is of the crystalline or fused variety. The former gives 
a very slightly colder tone than the other, but that seems to be the only difference. 

The bromide prints should be fairly strong ones, and the best results seem 
to be obtained from clean, vigorous negatives of the kind suited to P.O.P. This 
appears to be the case in all kinds of sulphide toning, but, so far as I know, no 
kind of negative will give by the ordinary process a tone that approaches the one 
obtained by the new process, excepting on a few exceptional brands of paper. 

The method as described is suited to the preparation of one print. If a 
number have to be toned I simply make up two separate solutions — one accord- 
ing to the formula A already given for the preliminary soaking-bath, and a second 
one for bleaching. The formula for the bleach is then: 


B. 
Io per cent ammonium bichromate ...............-- 5 ounces 
1o per cent ammonium bromide .................-- = 
20 per cent potassium ferricyanide .............-..-  .* 
DRE RE eT Tee 2 drams 


Solution A can be used for a number of prints in succession. B will lose power 
in time, and will then have to be re-mixed, but it will serve for a long time if the 
prints are rinsed very slightly before bleaching. Apparently it is necessary to 
use a bleach of this or of very similar composition, and the bichromate in B seems 
to be quite as important as the bromide in A. Why is not clear. The mechanism 
of the process is undoubtedly obscure, but in spite of this the results seem to be 
very certain, and the tones obtainable are of a very desirable kind. 

The bleaching of the print takes about two minutes. An alternative bleach- 
ing-bath is obtained by adding twenty minims of strong nitric acid to twenty 
ounces of A solution. The final result is then a very rich brown tone, approxima- 
ting to a warm sepia, when the preliminary soaking in A is six minutes. We can 
thus obtain either warm or cold sepias as desired, the exact colors varying with 
different brands of paper.— The British Journal of Photography. 


HERE are some things which are worth any cost; but 
above them all I value consciousness of manly life ; and 
the arts form a part of this at least. — Wi11aM Morris. 
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Ideal Cinematography 
ROBERT THORN HAINES, F. R. P. S. 


N a paper read before ‘The Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain” 

on Jan. 29, 1907, intituled ‘Animated Photography; the Principles and 

Advantages of Duplex Projection,” I referred to certain defects in the ordi- 

nary system of projecting animated pictures, and fully described the work 
done and experiments conducted by me in my efforts to remedy some of those 
defects. I also pictured the ideal of perfection to be aimed at in the future re- 
preduction of animated scenes. 

The vast importance, yet still unsatisfactory condition, of the art of cine- 
matography, evidenced by the inferior results obtained in the reproduction of 
moving pictures compared with the magnificent reproduction of still pictures 
projected from superior lantern-slides, justifies me in again dealing with the 
subject. That such inferior results should continue and so little progress be made 
towards obviating the defects can be accounted for only by the supposition, 
short-sighted though such a policy may seem, that keenness of competition has 
compelled manufacturers to devote their attention solely to the commercial 
aspect and totally neglect the scientific side. 

In cinematography, like other arts and sciences, there is an ideal to be 
aimed at which must be thoroughly understood and appreciated before it can be 
hoped to be attained. 

Manifestly the highest perfection which could possibly be reached would 
consist in the reproduction of moving objects in such a manner that they would 
appear upon the screen exactly the same, in every respect, as they in reality nat- 
urally do; that is to say, that in their reproduction they should be presented to 
our eyes precisely as they are in nature. 

To accomplish this it is essential that the following conditions be complied 
with: 

First. All the still objects in the composition must remain stationary, and 
the moving ones perform their movements steadily and at the proper rate of 
speed; while the whole picture must be evenly and continuously illuminated 
without a variation, interval or interruption of any kind, whatever. 

Second. All the objects in the picture must be truly proportioned and in 
their proper relative positions to one another, while they stand out solid in relief; 
that is to say, ‘‘stereoscopically.”’ 

Third. All the objects must appear on the screen in their true natural 
colors. 

Fourth. The precise sounds emanating from or accompanying the pictures 
should be simultaneously produced with them. 

The last condition is, of course, obviously unnecessary if the subject be con- 
sidered solely from a pictorial point of view. Notwithstanding the many improve- 
ments in the art which have been made, from time to time, since the commence- 
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ment, it is needless to say that cinematography is far from reaching that ideal 


condition. 

If a systematic and well-directed effort is to be made with the view of ulti- 
mately attaining perfection it will be necessary to know the defects in the present 
system, and their causes, in order that the right means may be employed to rem- 
edy them. These defects are to be found: 

First. In the quality of the films and pictures. 

Second. In the principle and construction of the instruments for taking 
and projecting them; viz., the camera and projector. 

Third. In the improper use and operation of the films and instruments 
through the stupidity and carelessness of the operator. 

I will describe the film defects: 

First. The small area of each picture on the film, requiring so much greater 
magnification than an ordinary lantern-slide, renders it much inferior and is 
partly responsible for the loss of so much light. 

The advantages of using films with pictures of much larger area are unde- 
niable, being much clearer and brighter; but their cost, as compared with the 
present standard gauge, is, at present, considered ‘prohibitive. 

Second. The non-transparent condition of celluloid, of which the film is 
composed, causing it to cut off so much light compared with the very transparent 
glass lantern-slide, renders it in that respect also inferior. 

This defect cannot be obviated until some means is found of rendering cel- 
luloid more transparent, or a suitable-substitute is provided for it. 

Third. The irregular position of the successive pictures on the film, due to 
the vibration and movement of the camera while they are being photographed, 
shows in their reproduction an erratic movement of the still objects in the com- 
position. This.defect suggests the necessity for a perfectly steady means of taking 
the pictures. 

Fourth. Imperfect, inferior, defective or damaged films, containing 
scratches, blurs, holes and other similar defects. 

Fijth. The insufficiency in number of pictures taken per second to satisfy 
the proper analysis of motion, exhibiting a jerky, instead of a smooth, contin- 
uous movement. 

I will now describe the instrumental defects: 

First. The necessity to use a shutter in order to conceal the pictures while 
the film is moving during the period of change from one to another in the series, 
creating a dark interval after the projection of each picture, and causing the 
flickering observable on the screen. 

Second. Instrumental vibration; viz., vibration due to moving mechanism. 

Third. Unsteadiness of the projector. 

Fourth. Irregular and unsteady translation of the film, owing to the lack of 
uniform perforations in films of different makers. 

Fijth. The use of inferior and unsuitable projection-lenses. 

Sixth. Insufficiency of light. 

















It is apparent that the majority of these defects could easily be remedied, 
and, like the very many blunders caused through carelessness by stupid and in- 
competent operators, there is no justification whatever for their continued pres- 
ence. 

The most serious defect, and the one most difficult to remedy, is the flickering 
caused by the dark intervals referred to, intervening between the projection of 
the successive pictures on the screen. This is a fundamental defect inherent in 
the principle of all existing machines, and could not be remedied without the 
introduction of an entirely new principle. Almost every conceivable form of 
shutter and means have been employed to minimize the evil, chiefly by reducing 
the dark interval to its shortest period relative to the time during which the light 
is allowed free and uninterrupted access, or by splitting up the dark intervals, or 
allowing light to reach the screens to substitute the dark periods while the change 
takes place. All that could be hoped to be attained by any of these methods was 
a partial but not complete removal of the defects; and it is doubtful whether the 
short, sharp, momentary impacts of the reduced intervals, brought about by 
those methods, are not more injurious to the eyesight, from a physiological point 
of view, than the longer periods which are less concealed. 

The period during which the image continues to persist or remain on the 
retina varies from about the eighth to the twenty-fourth part of a second, accord- 
ing to the intensity, duration and color of the light received by the eye; but it is 
evident from what is visible that it does not continue in full brilliance for that 
length of time. If it did, any observation of it for a shorter period would not be 
perceptible, but it would extend over the dark interval to its limit of persistence, 
and convey the impression of absolute continuity of an evenly-illuminated image. 
That it does not do; and the supposition that from the moment the light is ob- 
scured it commences to gradually disappear until it has entirely left the retina 
does not fully account for the dark intervals, which demand some more satis- 
factory explanation. If, by a process of false reasoning, darkness could be re- 
garded as a condition of our vision that persists for the same time as light, the 
dark intervals could be accounted for by supposing that the light is suddenly re- 
duced in intensity owing to the dark period which continues to persist in its 
stead. In such case we could expect the light of one picture to persist after it 
was obscured, and the darkness to continue to the limit of its persistence after 
the light from the next picture was admitted to the screen. Darkness, which is 
merely the absence of light, admits of no such condition; but if, instead of sup- 
posing that darkness persists, we consider the light only, and assume what is 
natural, viz., that light takes the same time to impress itself upon the retina as it 
does to fade away, we obtain precisely the same result in effect as if the darkness 
really did persist, and in that way the dark intervals are fully accounted for. It 
is evident, therefore, that the only way to entirely obviate flickering is to make 
the projection continuous, by providing a projecting-system in which the light is 
never cut off and an evenly-illuminated, steady picture is always kept on the 


screen. 
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When we look at moving, as well as stationary, objects in nature the light is 

continuously and uninterruptedly reflected from them, so that there is formed 
on the retina of each of our eyes a picture which continues without any break, 
interval or interruption, so long as our eyes continue to be directed towards the 
objects, and nothing intervenes to obstruct our view. Although the objects are 
moving, the picture so formed is not composed of a series of successive images 
of their different positions blended together into one composite picture, but is 
one complete, continuous picture of the subject, momentarily visible at every 
point in its path of movement. The objects, moving slowly at first, are clearly 
well defined and distinctly recognizable; but as their speed increases they be- 
come blurred until, at last, they are not visible at all. Our physiological capacity 
for receiving impressions, therefore, lies within the range commencing with the 
clearest impression where the objects are still, and ending where the speed is 
such that the eyes fail to receive any impression of them. When the objects 
move beyond the limit of persistence there is a constant overlapping of the per- 
sisting impression on the fresh image, or phase of motion, which is being con- 
tinuously received, and forms a distinct impression at each point in its path. It 
is this overlapping that causes “‘blur,”’ and in order that the image on the retina, 
from which our conception is formed, shall appear sharp and well defined, the 
speed of the objects must not be greater than will allow the image to cease to 
exist during the time that the objects take to travel between the two nearest 
points which would be clearly visible as distinct points at the distance from which 
the object is viewed. There would then be no overlapping and, consequently, 
no blur. 

For practical purposes a series of photographs of successive phases of the 
movement should be taken at such short intervals as would not allow the objects 
to move further than the distance between any two points that would enable 
them to appear as distinctly visible phases of the movement at the range from 
which the photographs are taken, and they would then appear continuous. 

It is imperative —in order to represent the objects moving at their natural 
speed — that the same number of pictures per second be projected as were taken; 
but to aid in reducing the flicker a greater number is usually exhibited, with the 
result that an entirely erroneous and false impression of the natural speed is 
conveyed. 

Cinematography has undoubtedly come to stay, and, in view of its impor- 
tance, it is not unreasonable to predict that the ideal will soon be reached. If it 
be necessary to secure a record of stationary objects which could be indefinitely 
repeated, how much more important is it to secure a record of passing events 
which might never occur again! To pleasure and amusement it has largely con- 
tributed; for educational purposes its value is acknowledged; but for scientific 
uses it awaits the time, which inevitably must come, when it will have attained 
that perfection which alone will enable it to take the place it is destined to occupy 
amongst the important scientific discoveries of the world. 














NICOLA PERSCHEID A FAMILY GROUP 


Hands in Relation to Face 
CARINE CADBY 


GREAT deal has been said about hands in portraiture, and with reason, 

for it is a big subject, and more important than one might at first imagine. 

There is an unframed photographic law which decrees that no por 

trait is worthy of the name without it shows a hand, which, although 

excellent sentiment, is answerable for a good many failures, where quite sensible 

portraits are simply ruined by uncalled-for hands. These intrusive hands, 

dragged in just for the sake of conforming to the law, make us realize what an 

amount of discretion the treatment of hands needs, and determine us not to 
show a hand at all unless the hand is there of its own accord. 

The hand that is there of its own accord often supports the face; but an 
old conservative idea that it will spoil the shape makes us so ready to say, ‘‘ No, 
don’t touch the face,” and yet experience in portraiture teaches us that the less 
often we say ‘“‘don’t,” the better; and if our sitters rest their faces against their 
hands naturally, we should be only too pleased, and do our best to photograph 
them just as they are. Of course, they must not look to be holding their chins 
on with their hands, nor making deep dents in their cheeks with a finger, but 
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very often we are able to keep the main pose, and, with very slight alteration, get 
it to photograph well. 

It is true that the hand is often of great value in a portrait when it is away 
from the face, and thus able to form some distinct spot just where it is wanted; 
but very often the spot is not wanted, and the hand becomes merely an embar- 
rassment, whereas, whatever the difficulties of rendering the face and hands 
together, there is not the one of managing two separate interests. This naturally 
makes the composition much easier, and does away with a good many pitfalls, 
and is, for that reason, to be recommended to beginners. The hand and face, 
too, being on the same plane, do not encourage those grotesque tricks of per- 
spective where a huge hand appears to belong to a tiny face. 

We hear a great deal about the character of the hand, which is also given 
as a reason for insisting that a hand shall show in every portrait. Of course, one 
would not deny this; but some photographers seem to think, as long as they have 
succeeded in forcing a hand into the picture, its character will take care of itself 
and be quite evident. Yet many hands we see portrayed do not show any char- 
acter at all, and the poor hand has evidently to content itself with “coming in”’ 
well, which was, after all, all it could expect! However, when the hand is close 
to the face it will stand a much better chance of consideration, if only for the 
sake of the important face, and will have to be represented in its best and most 
characteristic light. 

Those of us who have studied the subject of hands know how the position 
of a hand against a face will suggest a mood. To take an extreme case: what 
expresses more utter dejection than when both hands cover the face? And al- 
though one does not set out in portraiture to represent extreme emotions, yet the 
hand is useful to suggest more normal attitudes of mind — such as a pleasant 
contemplativeness or a spontaneous conversationalness, if one may be allowed 
such an expression. 

Another very practical advantage of photographing the face resting on the 
hand is that it allows us to do indoor work with a long exposure. The support 
of the hand not only prevents any movement, but helps the expression to be easy 
and natural. Even the most hopelessly stiff and self-conscious sitter will become 
comparatively at ease if given a table whereon he can plant an elbow and rest 
his face on his hand. 

For portrait-work in color-photography this position has to be taken very 
seriously, for the long exposure needs such rigid stillness that we had even begun 
to experiment with the old-fashioned head-rests. But the head naturally steadied 
by the hand is infinitely to be preferred, for however cleverly these supports are 
made not to show, they are bound to betray their existence in the pose or the 
expression of the sitter. 

‘The countenance is the portrait of the mind, the eyes are its informers”’ 
has its drawbacks in a case like this; but it is the possibilities of suggestion and 
revelation of character that make portraiture so fascinating — The Amateur 
Photographer and Photographic News. 
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Our Illustrations 
THE EDITORS 


O let the pictures of Nicola Perscheid speak for themselves may not 

be carrying out the spirit of this department; and yet what can one 

do except to praise them? They are undeniable masterpieces, making 

a strong appeal through their power and originality in portraying 
character. The connoisseur will at once perceive and appreciate at its full value 
the creative and interpretative power that speaks so convincingly in these mas- 
terly productions. That their author is a thoroughly trained artist and a past 
master in all matters of technique is evident at first glance. In the portraits of 
Fritz Kaulbach, Hugo Habermann and Georg Hirth we have qualities that ap- 
proach the noblest achievement in portrait-painting. Words which we are accus- 
tomed to apply to brilliant endeavor in artistic expression by photography fail 
here utterly. It is a case where criticism yields to eulogy. Admirable, indeed, 
are the spacing of the pictures, the simplicity and naturalness of the composi- 
tion, the power and depth of expression, the harmony of line and tone and the 
satisfying impression of the subjects’ personality. The tone and color-values 
are correct and the scale of gradations complete. Th¢ artist does not suppress 
the clothes on his subject —an absurd caprice indulged in by many of our 
portraitists — but subordinates them, as he would accessories, yet suggesting 
the texture of the material or fabric. His a/ jresco pictures are delightfully true 
and convincing. ( ne feels that Traute Carlsen, accompanied by her collie, is 
walking in the open and that the beaviiful scenery cannot possibly be a painted 
background. The indoor portraits were made with Carl Zeiss (Jena) Tessar 
3.5 and 4.5 and the open-air subjects with Car] Zeiss (Jena) Protar. Mr. Perscheid 
is catholic in his tastes, using Imperial (English), Seed (American) and Jahr 
(German) dry-plates, which he stains with an orthochromatic solution, worked 
out by himself. The original prints are made direct from the original negatives, 
63 x 84 to 9} x 12, without intermediary aid. This speaks volumes, not only for 
Perscheid’s great technical skill, but for straight photography. 

“Portrait,” by Dudley Hoyt. Data: July, 3.30 p.M.; bright light; Dallmeyer 
lens, Series 4A; 18-inch focus; Stop f/5.6; exposure three seconds; Cramer plate; 
Artura paper and Metol-Hydro developer. An experiment made at the Detroit 
Convention, demonstrating that the more color is worked into the modeling of 
the face and figure, the more mellowness will be found in the negative. While 
this idea is well carried out, Mr. Hoyt labored under obvious disadvantages, and 
it would not be fair to accept this portrait as representing even his average work. 

“The Modus Operandi” explains the arrangement of the subject, the 
screens and the source of illumination in Mr. Hoyt’s portrait, although one of 
the important screens is omitted. As will be seen, the model is located fairly well 
back from the light — not away, but back; which follows out the artist’s scheme 
of having just enough direct light for sufficient separation in the modeling. 
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Degraded Cinematography 


S was to be expected, the scathing arraignment of the purveyors of moving- 
picture entertainments — printed in the last issue of this journal — has 
stirred up a hornet’s nest about the head of the editor. The daily press, 
absorbed with the ordinary events of the day, has paid little or no heed to the 
wretched manner in which motion-pictures are now being shown in this country. 
While musical and theatrical performances, and even dog-shows and _prize- 
fights, have been honored with official consideration, the new and wonderful 
cinematograph has escaped the vigilance of the censor. Now, however, that the 
deficiencies have reached the stage of actually imperiling the morals as well as 
the health (eyesight) of the people, it has become necessary to hold up to public 
execration the persons responsible for the present shortcomings. Naturally 
enough, those engaged in the obnoxious phase of cinematography, finding their 
methods exposed, are vigorously berating those who have pointed out the way 
to reform, which, it is hoped, will be speedily inaugurated. In the current issue 
of this journal is presented a detailed statement of the present defects of cine- 
matography and their remedies, from the pen of the highest authority in Europe— 
Robert Thorn Haines — a perusal of which will convince any fair-minded per- 
son that the evils which at present mar motion-picture entertainments are not 
inherent in the system, but are the result of carelessness or incompetency of 
operators, as well as of the greed of managers. Mr. Haines also makes it plain 
that the evils which have taxed to the utmost the patience of a long-suffering 
public are capable of correction. If, therefore, the purveyors of one of the most 
popular and remunerative sources of amusement are wise, they will seriously 
consider the suggestions of an expert, instead of waiting until the matter is regu- 
lated by the authorities. 


Dudley Hoyt at Detroit 


HOSE who witnessed Dudley Hoyt demonstrate his method of lighting 

the model, at Detroit, last July, were much impressed by what they 

saw. It was, indeed, a privilege to watch this master-interpreter of 
female loveliness as he disclosed the method of procedure which has given to his 
portraiture a refined and attractive individuality. Through the artist’s courtesy 
we are enabled to present to our interested readers a brief analysis of his artistry 
—or rather a suggestion, as the author modestly calls it — which is elucidated 
by the portrait evolved by him at Detroit and followed by an illustration of the 
modus operandi. ‘Those who were so fortunate as to attend the National Con- 
vention this year will read with interest Mr. Hoyt’s explanation of a subtle phase 
of photographic portraiture — the art which enables him to infuse mellowing 
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color into the model’s features. However, this does not emanate from Mr. Hoyt 
as a reorganization of the present practice, but rather as a plea for the recognition 
of color and its influence in overcoming a harshness so often visible. 

There is no doubt that the conventional use of nature’s direct rays in pho- 
tographic lighting is capable of important modifications. It is a subject worthy 
of the best thought of the progressive portraitist. 


Mastering a Foreign Language 

HERE is every indication that the Universal Photographic Exhibition 

at Dresden will be a brilliant and thorough success. There is not the 

least doubt that in size and attractiveness, scope and completeness, as 
well as in point of attendance, this exhibition will eclipse any similar event ever 
undertaken. Next year photographers, amateur as well as professional, in every 
part of the world will be on the move, and the beautiful city of Dresden will be 
their objective point. It is as yet too early to predict with any degree of accuracy 
the number of Americans who will visit this great photographic display, but we 
learn from various sources that their number will be very considerable. 

Persons who have traveled abroad — we speak now of those who are edu- 
cated and independent enough not to attach themselves to personally-conducted 
touring-parties — realize the importance of having at least a working-knowledge 
of the language of the country which they are visiting. There is an undeniable 
feeling of pride, satisfaction and security in being able to dispense with an inter- 
preter at such times. A traveler thus equipped has a distinct advantage over him 
who is dependent upon an interpreter, particularly one whose companionship or 
society may not always be desirable. It is, therefore, expected that language- 
study will be taken up this winter and pursued with energy by those workers 
who purpose visiting the forthcoming Dresden exhibition. In this connection a 
suggestion may not be amiss. 

In investigating the various methods of teaching foreign languages we be- 
came acquainted with the ‘“‘ Language Phone- Method,” a system in which French, 
German, Spanish or Italian may be acquired speedily and easily, and under con- 
ditions that are singularly inviting. The machine —a small affair —is placed 
upon the table, set in motion and at once the voice of the instructor is heard, clear 
and distinct, speaking the language the student is to acquire. With the book be- 
fore him he follows the voice reciting the lesson and repeats word after word and 
phrase after phrase. The current of speech may be stopped instantly and any 
word, sentence or chapter repeated at will. The speed of the utterance may be 
regulated to meet the wishes of the student. The number of records corresponds 
to the number of lessons in the book of instruction — there is little grammar- 
study — while the correctness of articulation and pronunciation of the invisible 
instructor is above criticism. Each language is taught by a native, who is not 
only an university graduate and a master in his own language, but one whose 
speaking voice possesses the qualities best adapted to the instrument employed 
in this admirable system. 























THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA 
is the official organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although 
advanced camerists are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of 
the association is to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild 
pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained 
by sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Send a stamp for complete prospectus 








“As a brave oak in meadow green, 
Through many a lingering summer stands, 
Wrought on by Nature’s myriad hands, 
Till far abroad its pride is seen; 


“And wins its strength from beating storm, 
And all its veins with sweetness fills, 
And drinks its life from hidden rills; 

And slowly builds a noble form; 


“And spreads a shade for noontide rest, 
And kindly cheers the panting beast, 
Inviting to the dewy feast, 

And comforting each humble guest; 


“So grand, a human purpose grows; 
It lifts itself by slow degrees, 
Till suddenly the watcher sees 
How gracious, how divine, it shows.”’ 


THERE is no great achievement but has had 
its humble beginning. There is no lofty build- 
ing, no stately tower, but rests on a lowly founda- 
tion out of sight and out of mind, too — of 
the observer of the completed structure. The 
arduous days of labor in which the pioneers of 
an undertaking went on overcoming difficulties 
and surmounting obstacles are forgotten when 
the enterprise stands forth an assured and a suc- 
cessful accomplishment. 

It is a good idea to sometimes turn a thought 
backward to the beginnings of an undertaking, 
and this time seems to be a propitious one for 
taking a retrospective glance at the beginnings 
of the Round Robin Guild: for it has arrived 
at the seventh year of its existence, it being just 
seven years this month that the Round 
Robin Guild was started and its aims and scope 
were made public. 

When the plans for the association were per- 
fected, the next step was to decide on a fitting 
name for the organization. It could not be called 
a club, for a club is an organization of persons 
who meet for social intercourse or other objects, 
and are elected by ballot. The fact that the 
members of this association would be widely 
separated made the question of meetings im- 
possible, so “club” would not be an appropriate 
name. A guild, however, is an association or 
corporation of persons engaged in kindred pur- 
suits for mutual protection and aid, so the term 
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‘“‘guild”’ was chosen at once. As there were to 
be no meetings, and no dues or fines imposed on 
any of the members of the Guild, there would be 
no need of officers; each member would be of 
equal rank with every other member. Now, as 
every one knows, a Round Robin is several 
names written in a circle so that prominence is 
not given to any one name; so what name could 
be more appropriate for the Guild than “‘ Round 
Robin,” and ‘*The Round Robin Guild” it was 
christened, Starting in with half a dozen mem- 
bers, the Guild is now well along in its second 
thousand of active amateurs. It is represented 
in every State of the Union, has a large constit- 
uency in Canada, and has members in many 
foreign lands. 

The founders of the Guild rejoice in its suc- 
cess, and are proud of the work done by its mem- 
bers. Some have been with the organization 
from its beginning, and in some special instances 
the progress of the worker has been such that 
he now stands in the front rank of amateurs. 

The aim of the Guild is to advance pictorial 
photography and to raise the standard of pic- 
torial work among amateurs. Whether this has 
been accomplished may be best answered by 
referring to the exhibition of pictures now 
traveling from city to city throughout the Union. 
These pictures represent the best pictures of the 
Guild during the past year as sent in for the 
monthly competitions. The pictures are those 
which won prizes, together with some which re- 
ceived honorable mention only. So great was 
the interest in the exhibit, and so many were the 
demands for the pictures for exhibition, that it 
was necessary to have a second set of prints 
made and sent out — no easy task when one 
realizes that the amateurs represented in the 
exhibit are scattered far and wide, from San 
Francisco to Boston, from New Orleans to the 
frozen North. 

The Guild, like the oak, has ‘won its way by 
slow degrees,” till now it is the foremost asso- 
ciation of its kind in the Union. 

While the artistic side of photography has re- 
ceived special attention, the technical part of the 
work has not been ignored. Both by articles in 
the Guild Department and by correspondence, 
beginners have been set in the right road; then, 
having mastered the mechanical problems, the 
amateur is helped along artistic lines. 
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WILL D. BRODHUN 
ALONG THE RIVER-FRONT 
FIRST PRIZE—HARBOR SCENES 








Ss. S. 


SKOLFIELD 


The correspondence of the Guild is one of its 
pleasantest features. During the past seven 
years the editor has made many friends through 
the medium of the Guild, and friends who seem 
as dear as those with whom one comes face to 
face. 

Any amateur photographer who desires to 
avail himself of the privileges and advantages to 
be gained by affiliation with the Guild members 
may do so by simply sending his name and ad- 
dress to the editor and signifying his desire. 
There are no fees and no dues. One need not 
even be a subscriber to PHOTO-ERA, but this is 
an advantage which should not be ignored. Not 
only does one find himself in close touch with 
the Guild, but PHoto-Era itself contains the 
latest news of the photographic world, sets forth 
all the new developments in the art of photog- 
raphy, and keeps abreast of the times in all 
branches of photographic progress. The illus- 








SECOND PRIZE 
HARBOR SCENES 


ON CASCO BAY 


trations in the magazine are well worth the price 
as object-lessons alone in what constitutes real 
art in photography. 

The Round Robin Guild Department is in- 
tended for beginners, but those who began with 
the Guild are no longer beginners in photog- 
raphy, so each month the advanced worker finds 
articles in the department for his special interest. 
Applications for membership come daily, but 
the Guild is roomy enough to receive all who ap- 
ply, and is: ready to aid in every way those who 
follow the “kindred pursuit” of photography. 

To all the members of the Guild the editor 
sends greeting on this our anniversary month. 
It would be pleasant to receive a word from each 
member in return. When wireless telegraphy 
has become perfected and universal, and the 
forms of the communicants visible to each other, 
then we of the Guild can see each other face to 
face. Speed the day! 
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TONING PLATINUM PRINTS 
THE platinum print after developing, clear- 
ing and washing may be toned to warm sepia, 
brown or red. For brown or sepia tones the 
print should be slightly under-printed. The 
toning-solution is made as follows: 


No. 1 
Ferricyanide of potassium ........ 80 grains 
WE isn ie eainis tiene anise ene wens IO ounces 
TM avn samie se seer ees I ounce 
No. 2 
Witrate Of UTARHUM ......25 66s 00 80 grains 
WHE Sa esase seas nos see yarea 10 ounces 
NE osc calewinve< isan sures I ounce 


Dissolve the uranium and the ferricyanide of 
potassium before adding the acetic acid. 

Clearing-bath is made of one dram of acetic 
acid to every four ounces of water. 

Soak the prints, if dry, in clear water till 
thoroughly wet, and blot off superfluous moisture 
with clean blotting-paper. To tone, take equal 
quantities of each solution, mix thoroughly and 
immerse the print in the solution till it has 
reached the desired color. As soon as toned re- 
move to the acid bath, letting it remain for five 
minutes. This toning-solution acts as an intensi- 
fier, hence the necessity of having the print a 
little under-exposed. This process saves one’s 
prints which have been under-exposed and which 
without some such remedy are not worth pre- 
serving. 

Toning a gray print with uranium will give a 
tone resembling a red-chalk drawing. Make up 
a ten per cent solution of each of the following 
chemicals: nitrate of uranium, sulphite of soda 
and ferricyanide of potassium. Take two drams 
of each of the solutions, add five drams of glacial 
acetic acid, and when mixed add enough water 
to make the amount up to twelve ounces. Place 
the prints, which must be wet, in the solution, 
and move them about so that the toning may be 
even. This solution tones very quickly, so that 
it is not wise to tone more than two or three 
prints at one time. The shade of red obtained 
depends on the length of time the prints are left 
in the solution. A long immersion gives the soft 
red of a chalk drawing. 

After the print is toned place for five minutes 
in the acid bath recommended above. 

Red tones on platinum prints may be obtained 
by developing the print in a developer to which 
has been added bichloride of mercury. To each 
four ounces of,oxalate developer add one ounce 
of bichloride of mercury and ten grains of com- 
mon salt. Use the solution hot, and clear the 
prints by immersing in a muriatic acid bath — 
one ounce, of the acid to one hundred and twenty 
of water. 

A CAUTION 


Do not try to mix your own flashlight pow- 
ders. It is far wiser to buy them ready prepared, 
and you will find flash-sheets more satisfactory 
than the powder for the work you purpose doing. 











The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints jor competition to PHOTO- 
Era, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. 











PRIZES 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention, and will be awarded a year’s 
subscription to PHOTO-ERA, to be presented by the 
recipient to one of his friends not already a sub- 
scriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be 
bought for the amount of the prize won. 

RULES 

1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHOTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium, 
mounted or unmounted, may be entered, but 
they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoro- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition jor which 
it is intended and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoto-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 

SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 
October — “‘Children.”” Closes November 30. 
November — “Reflections.’’ Closes December 





a 
I 
3I. 
December — “‘ Foreground Studies.’’ Closes Jan- 
uary 31. 
January — “Photographs of News Events.” 


Closes February 28. 
February — “Winter 
March 31. 
March — ‘“‘Historic Pictures.’’ Closes April 30. 
April — “The Brook in Springtime.’’ Closes 
May 31. 


’ 


Landscapes.” Closes 
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ALBERT G. SMITH 


THIRD 


AWARDS — HARBOR SCENES 


First Prize: Will D. Brodhun. 

Second Prize: S. S. Skolfield. 

Third Prize: Albert G. Smith. 

Honorable Mention: Dr. Geo. H. Scheer, Otis 
L. Clodfelter, Mary Brigham Hill, A. B. Har- 
gett, W. A. Rowley. 

Very Brodhunesque is the first-prize print, 
and well it may be, for it is in Mr. Brodhun’s 
typical style, with the inevitable human figure 
well in the foreground. The picture is one of 
considerable interest and would seem quite all 
that could be desired were the distant barges a 
little less insistent. Data: Noon, bright light; 
Rectigraphic lens, 8-inch focus, Stop 16; 
+ second; 5 x 7 Standard Orthonon plate; metol- 
hydro developer; enlargement on buff Argo. 

Mr. Skolfield’s print, winner of the second 
prize, is also characteristic of that worker’s eye 
for the beautiful as well as his good judgment 
technically and pictorially. The scene is one 
we have all wished to record, and in Mr. Skol- 
field’s hands it has been admirably handled. 
Data: 7 A.M.; good light; Zeiss lens, 7-inch focus, 
Stop {/7; ,, second exposure; Orthonon plate; 
metol-hydro developer; olive green carbon print. 

There is a delicacy, softness and quiet about 
Mr. Smith’s print which is not so often seen in 
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GETTING UNDER WEIGH 


{ARBOR SCENES 


marines as the bolder wave or sunset-effects. 
The spacing is excellent, and it should be noted 
that the dory at the left is so light in tone that it 
does not detract from the vessel or cause any 
serious division of interest. Data: 10 A.M.; 
foggy; R. R. lens, g-inch focus, Stop £/8; 35 sec- 
ond exposure; Cramer Iso plate; pyro developer; 
platinum print. 
FLOWER SILHOUETTES 

For decorative motifs nothing is quite so 
effective as flowers or leaf-sprays. These are 
specially so when made as silhouettes, the decora- 
tion filling a certain space according to artistic 
laws. Stretch a piece of white muslin across the 
lower half of a window, and darken the other 
half, as well as the rest of the room. Arrange the 
flower or spray to be photographed against this 
white background, following the hints as to 
space-filling. The subject must be placed at 
least ten inches from the background. Place the 
camera on a line with the window so that the 
plate is parallel with the window-pane. Expose 
according to the light, for as to exposure one 
must be his own judge. The result is a very 
effective outline of the flower or spray on a white 
background. These pictures can be used in 
many ways for decorative work, and especially 
in decorating Christmas gifts. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
Frist WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a sel}- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 











A. H. R-— You do not need a special camera 
in making enlargements. The article published 
in January, 1907, number to which vou refer 
will give you all the directions in detail. 

GRANT SULLY.— A formula for a simple trans- 
fer-varnish is made by dissolving one-half ounce 
of gum-mastic in four ounces of alcohol, and, 
when thoroughly dissolved, adding one dram of 
poppy-seed oil. This varnish would answer 
every purpose for which you wish to use a trans- 
fer-varnish. 

D. S. LAwRENcCE.— If you have a portable 
camera — a hand-camera — you may take it 
into the British Museum without a permit. Be- 
fore doing so it would be a good idea to apply to 
the chief librarian and get the circular of rules 
in regard to photographing things in the build- 
ing. No cameras are allowed inside the Tower 
of London, but permission may be obtained from 
the constable to make views of the exterior. 

T. G. FELLows.— To brighten the color of 
your blue-prints place them in a three per cent 
solution of oxalic acid. An alum solution will 
also brighten the color, using it of about two per 
cent strength. The fogging of blue-prints is due 
to the paper either being too old or there is an 
excess of ferricyanide of potassium in the sensi- 
tizing-solution. 

JANE R. L.— Formalin is used for hardening 
gelatine, rendering it insoluble. It is made by 
dissolving formaldehyde in water. This solu- 
tion gives off a gas or vapor which seems to have 
an injurious effect on the tissues of the nose, so 
when using it or, indeed, in using any of the 
acids which give off a vapor, avoid as much as 
possible inhaling any of the fumes. 

Car_ H.— Use the glossy paper for prints in- 
tended for reproduction. In sending in prints 
for the monthly competitions some workers send 
two prints—one made on matt paper and 
mounted in an artistic manner, and the other 
made on glossy paper so that if needed for re- 
production the glossy print may be used. 

CLARA M.—If you had read PHoTO-ERA 
carefully you would have found the answer to 
your question. See the July PHoto-Era, Round 
Robin Guild Department, for the information 
wanted. Powdered pumice-stone rubbed over 
the places on the negative which need retouching 
will give tooth enough to take the pencil well. 
In most cases the pumice-stone is to be preferred 
to a retouching-varnish, as the former is very easy 
to remove in case the work should not be suc- 


cessful, while the varnish requires soaking in 
alcohol in order to remove it from the film. 

GEORGE V.— Silver stains of long standing 
are not easy to remove from a negative. Make 
up a solution of iodine in methylated spirits, 
adding just enough to give the mixture the color 
of sherry wine. Make up a second solution of 
potassium cyanide, five grains of the chemical 
to one ounce of water. Soak the negative in the 
iodine solution until the silver stains have turned 
yellow or yellowish color. As soon as this occurs 
dip a piece of surgeon’s cotton in the cyanide 
solution and rub the stains well. Wash well 
after the operation. 

F. D. S.— The uneven density of your nega- 
tive is due to the drying-process. Possibly you 
dried two plates in close proximity to each other, 
and the air not being able to reach all portions 
of the plate equally, the drying was uneven. 
Drying should be done as quickly as possible 
and the plates placed where they will have a cir- 
culation of air about them. 

DeEL1A H.— Your negative was over-exposed 
and under-developed. It would not be possible 
to make a first-class negative of it now, but it 
would be much improved if you will first reduce 
it slightly with the ferricyanide and hypo solution 
given for the clearing of plates from gelatine (see 
article in this number), then intensify it with the 
mercury and ammonia formula already sent to 
you. 

J. L. A—A toning-solution which you will 
find very satisfactory for your prints is made of 
twenty-four grains phosphate of soda, one grain 
of chloride of gold and sixteen ounces of water. 
Fix in a bath made of one ounce of hyposulphite 
of soda to ten of water. Hints on making pho- 
tographic calendars were given in PHOTO-ERA 
for December, 1902. Several original ideas were 
described, and if you will send to the office a 
copy of the same will be forwarded to you. 





Print-Criticism 

Address all prints jor criticism, enclosing 
return postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
FLint WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 











“THROUGH THE Foc,” R. L. M.— This pic- 
ture illustrates what the editor has before called at- 
tention to in these pages — the possibilities of sea- 
side pictures in fog and mist. This picture shows 
in the foreground a small boat being sculled by a 
boatman standing in the stern of the craft. The 
long lines made by the wake of the boat at the 
left, and the grouping at the right of two or three 
schooners with sails furled and dimly seen 
through the mist, give balance to the picture. 
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The figure of the boatman is slightly indistinct, 
as though he, too, were seen through the fog. 
This picture is finished in soft gray and delicately 


printed. It is an excellent piece of work and 
worth while doing. “A River Road,” by the 
same artist, though rather interesting, is far be- 
low the standard of ‘Through the Fog.” 

“On Deck,” C. V. D.— This is a picture of a 
young woman standing on the deck of a steamer 
with her back against the rail. Nothing of the 
steamer itself is visible save a small portion of the 
deck and the railing. The picture is, however, 
a very fine example of what a clever worker with 
the hand-camera can secure in the way of an 
interesting picture. The subject has on a white 
gown and soft white wool cap, and the wind, 
blowing wild and free, has tossed the skirt of the 
gown into most artistic curves and lines. The 
artist has seized the very moment when this 
transpired and made a charming little picture. 

“Orr Duty,” J. W.— This picture is that of 
a nurse dressed in her uniform, and sitting on a 
porch or veranda, a little of the railing of which 
is all that shows. The modeling of the figure is 
admirable, the roundness and softness of the 
shadows very pleasing. The criticism of this 
print would be that the artist has not allowed 
quite enough space at the top of the picture. If 
there were even a quarter of an inch between the 
head and the margin of the print the picture 
would be greatly improved in effect. There could 





be no greater contrast than is seen between these 
two prints, ““On Deck” and “Off Duty.” In the 
former the figure is all life and vigor, the face full 
of the expression of enjoyment; while in the !atter 
the figure is relaxed and the very pose suggests 
weariness and longing for rest. 

“My Pet,” D. S. A.— This is a picture of a 
boy and a calf, the calf being evidently a great 
pet, for he stands with his head against the boy’s 
shoulder, much as a dog does when he crowds 
against his master begging for a caress. This 
picture would be admirable if the artist had not 
amputated the legs of both boy and calf. If the 
camera had been far enough away so that the 
boy and his pet had been depicted as standing 
on solid ground this picture would have been 
worthy a place among the prize pictures. 

““MOoLtie’s Room,” L. R. W.— It would not 
be worth while using space to criticize this print 
were it not for the fact that its faults are those 
which are so often committed by the beginner. 
In making interiors the aim of the artist seems 
to be to crowd as much as possible into the 
picture, whether or not it belongs there. In 
““Mollie’s Room” this is the case, and it gives 
one the impression that there is no room in it 
for Mollie. In making interiors one should 
study simplicity of arrangement. If one will 
take the pains to look up pictures of interiors by 
great painters it will be found that the accessories 
are few, though at the same time effective. 





Class 1/2 


Lumitre Sigma 
Lumitre Non-Halation Sigma 
Halation 
Class 1 


Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Cramer Crown 

Cramer Crown Non-Halation 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Trichromatic 
Defender King 

Defender Ortho Inst. 
fastman N. C. Film 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 


Seed 26x 
Seed C. Ortho 
Seed L. Ortho 


Premo Film Pack 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 


Stanley Regular 


Cramer 
Halation 





Plate Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 1 1/4 


Cramer Banner X 
Cramer Banner X Non- 


Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 

Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 


Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 1 1/2 


Imperial Special Sensitive Cramer Slow Iso Non-Hala- 
Imperial Orthochrome Special Lumitre Ortho A tion 
Sensitive Lumitre Ortho B 
Kodoid Lumiere Panchro C Class 12 
Magnet Defender Queen 


Class 2 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Medium 


Class 2 1/2 


Cramer Anchor 
Hammer Fast 
Seed 23 
Class 4 
Stanley Commercial 
Class 5 
Cramer Commercial 
Defender Non-Halation Plain 
Defender Non-Halation Ortho 
Defender Ortho Slow 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 


Seed Process 
Class 100 


Lumitre Autochrome 
Lumitre Red Label Slow 


Iso Non- 
































The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For November 
COMPILED BY PHIL M. RILEY 


UNDER this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximé itely accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. If the exposure-times 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion 
of the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 


The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 
plates mentioned during the month of November, on any fine day at noon, when 
the sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at f/8, or U. S. No. 4. 


Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if £/11, U. S. No. §, is 
used. Treble it when the light is rather dull and between g and 10 A.M. and 2 and 3 P.m. Increase 
it four times when there are heavy clouds and very dull light, or if £/16, U. S. No. 16, is used. For 
{/5.6, U. S. No. 2, give half. At 11 A.M. and 1 P.M. increase the exposure one-fourth. From ro to 
II A.M. and I to 2 P.M. increase it one-half. 





PLATES (List st on n Opposite Page ) 














SUBJECTS Class | Class Class | ‘Class Cc ‘lass Cc Class Class | Class | Class | Class Class | Class 
% I 1% 1% 2 2% 4 5 6 Je 12 100 
Studies of sky and fleecy clouds. . . . . 1/512 1/256 1 200 1/160 1/128 1/100 1/64 1/50 1/40 1/32 1 20 2/5 


Open views of sea and sky; very distant 

landscapes; studies of rather heavy 

clouds... eee eee ees -- 1/256 1/128 1/100 1/80 1/64 1/50 1/32 1/25 1/20 1/16 1/10 4/5 
Open landscapes without foreground ; open 

beach, harbor and shipping-scenes; 

yachts under sail; very light-colored 

objects; studies of dark clouds . . .. 1/128 1/64 1/50 1/40 | 1/32 1/25 1/16 1/12 1/10, 1/8 | 1/5 (13/5 
Average landscapes with light foreground ; | 

river scenes ; figure-studies in the open; | 

light-colored buildings and monuments; | 

wet street-scenes . . . . ee ee es 1/64 | 1/32 | 1/25 | 1/20 | 1/16 | 1/12 | 1/8 | 16 | 1/5 | 1/4 | 2/5 (315 
Landscapes with medium ‘fvagwents | 

landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 

showing both sunny and shady sides ; 

well-lighted street-scenes; persons, ani- 

mals and te objects at least thirty H | 

fectaway .. - | 1/32 1/16 | 1/12 | 1/10} 1/8 | 1/6 | 1/4 | 1/3 | 2/5 | 1/2 | 4/5 (62/5 
Landscapes with ane Semmens build- | 

ings or trees occupying most of the pic- 

ture; brook-scenes with heavy foliage ; 

shipping about the docks; _ red brick 

buildings and other dark on — 


outdoors . . . 1/16 1/8 | 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/4 | 1/3 | 1/2 | 2/3 | 4/5 1 13/5 13 
Portraits conteunt in the dates very duis 

near objects ....--+--+- - | 1/8 | 1/4 | 1/3 | 2/8 | 1/2 | 2/3 1 11/3135 2 (31/5, 26 
Badly lighted river-banks, ravines, elade 

and under the trees . . . 1/4 1/2 | 2/38 | 4/5 «1 «11/8) 2 (22/8,31/5, 4 (62/5) St 


Average indoor portraits in ‘well- lighted 
room, light = er window 


and white reflector . . -.-+ | 9@ i292] 2 j226' 8 | 4 | 6/8 | 0 /| 2 | 89 | 8 





In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole num- 
bers were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. In such cases approximate fig- 
ures have been given. Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest 
speed may be used if it is approximately correct. When the nearest speed is too short open the dia- 
phragm a little; when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than too 
short, and the more contrast there i is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, 
unless excessive, can be controlled in development, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory 
negative. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


WORKERS 








DEVELOPING OLD GASLIGHT PAPER 


IN this department for September was pub- 
lished the experiences of one of our readers with 
over-ripe gaslight paper. Since that time Mr. 
L. R. Adkins, of Rochester, N. Y., sends a 
formula to be substituted for the combined 
weights of sodium sulphite and carbonate in any 
developer for paper. This may be used for old 
gaslight paper of any brand without any extra 
addition of potassium bromide, although it is 
no cure for silver sulphide. 

The formula is as follows, using dry chemicals: 
Sodium carbonate 25.0% 
Sodmum thiosulphate... ..........5: soe Mey 
SOC SUIPNHE — o.oo. cee cee 69.5% 
Potassium Bromide .......-.0.:6625 6600 5.0% 


DEVELOPING OVER-EXPOSURES 
The Amateur Photographer recommends the 
following formula for developing plates which 
are known to have been over-timed: 


A 
WN so ae Bg ci ahaa 2 mua SRE 4 ounces 
Sodium Sulphite .........-.... ..400 grains 
Dissolve, and add 
Hydroquinone ........ Ree en ets 32 grains 
B 
So) eee ee ... 3# ounces 
Potassium carbonate ........6..5% 160 grains 
Potassium ferrocyanide ........... + ounce 


Two parts of water and one of Solution A are 
taken, and the plate placed in it for about half a 
minute. Enough of B is then added slowly to 
just cause the image to appear, and develop- 
ment is then proceeded with as usual. 


A USEFUL CEMENT IN THE 


THE Artura Bulletin suggests that a cement 
made by fixing litharge with glycerine will be 
found very valuable for making most all kinds 
of repairs in the photographic studio, as it may 
be applied to almost any surface or material and, 
when thoroughly hardened, it is practically 
water, acid and heat proof. The litharge should 
be added to the glycerine. For repairing broken 
graduates, porcelain trays, etc., it should be of 
the consistency of thick cream. The edges 
of the break should be pressed firmly together 
and allowed to set until thoroughly hardened, 
while for repairing large-size cracks in wood or 
metal dishes, it should be mixed considerably 
thicker, almost to the consistency of putty. There 
are one hundred and one instances in which this 
cement will be found to be exceedingly useful. 


STUDIO 


FIXATION BEFORE DEVELOPMENT 

AN article by M. Coustet in the Photo-Revue 
brings to light the fact, discovered in wet- 
collodion days but still applicable to modern 
dry-plates, that development may follow fixa- 
tion. For the tourist there is a great advantage 
offered by such a course; fixing is easily done 
and requires no good judgment as does develop- 
ment. After this operation the plates should be 
thoroughly washed and dried, when they have 
the appearance of plain glass. Development 
may be carried out at some subsequent time and 
in full daylight. It will thus be seen that after 
fixation and before development there is no 
danger of fogging the plates by accidental ex- 
posure to light or through the curiosity of cus- 
toms inspectors or other officials. 

The only disadvantage seems to be the slow- 
ness of development and the fact that longer 
than ordinary exposures are sometimes neces- 
sary. This extra exposure, however, does not 
seem to be a requisite; as shown by the experi- 
ments of Dr. Neuhauss some ten years ago. The 
result of his investigations was that an exposure 
from full ordinary timing to twenty times normal 
could be controlled with but slight variation in 
treatment. 

A developer which will deposit silver must be 
used, and those which act rapidly are unsatis- 
factory. Stand methods requiring practically 
no attention may be employed and, if the tem- 
perature of the solution is kept low, there should 
be no difficulty. Dr. Neuhauss recommends the 
following developer, which works in about 
twelve hours. 

To 100 c.c. of distilled water add ammonium 
sulphocyanide, 24 grammes; silver nitrate, 4 
grammes; sodium sulphite, 24 grammes; hypo, 
5 grammes; and Io per cent potassium bromide 
solution, 6 drops. Of this stock solution take 
6 c.c. and mix with 54 c.c. of water and 2 c.c. of 
rodinal. Should the mixture show any indica 
tion of turbidity, it must be carefully filtered. 
The development being complete, nothing be- 
yond washing is required. 


STAINED RED GLASS FOR THE DARK- 
ROOM 

ABOUT sixteen years ago Abney demonstrated 
by exhaustive experiments the advantages of 
silver-stained red glass as a light-filter for the 
window of the dark-room or the lamp, a larger 
proportion of visible illumination, in relation to 
the action on the plate, being obtained than 
when the ordinary flashed ruby-glass is used. 
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The only objections to stained red glass are the 
high cost and the difficulty of obtaining it; but 
stained red can be obtained to order in the re- 
quired size and intensity of tint from any fully- 
equipped stained-glass works. Stained red 
glass is prepared by painting colorless glass with 
a mixture of ferrous oxide and silver chloride, 
and heating in a muffle to a temperature short 
of fusion. When the sheet has cooled and the 
loosely adherent coating has been wiped off it 
will be found that the silver vapor from the 
mixture has penetrated the glass, rendering it 
clear yellow. This series of operations being re- 
peated several times, the glass becomes orange 
and finally deep red. <A staining-process com- 
parable to the above, in which copper vapor is 
the active agent, exists, but this method is rarely 
practised, copper-red glass being generally made 
by the plating or ‘flashing’? method.— The 
Amateur Photographer and the Photographic 
News. 


POSITION OF THE DARK-ROOM LIGHT 

THE remarks of C. Menzies on this subject in 
Photography and Focus are to be heartily com- 
mended. After considering the disadvantages 
of placing the ruby-light directly in front or 
above, the writer continues: 

“A third position, and the best beyond a 
doubt, is to have the light at one end of the bench 
or sink. In this position everything that is on 
the bench is well lighted, the photographer faces 
a blank wa!l and not a bright light, and the light 
falls obliquely on the plate as it lies in the dish, 
showing at once if it is properly covered with 
solution. Where the sink has a bench at only 
one side of it, the best place for the light is at the 
bench side of the sink, so that the sink itself is 
comparatively in darkness, and as soon as the 
plate is seen to be covered the dish can be put 
down in the sink. For plate-changing or filling 
holders a card may be leaned up at an angle in 
front of the lamp or window, so that the whole of 
the bench itself is in darkness. There will be 
enough stray red light in the room for one to 
see what is to be done, while there is absolutely 
no danger of light-fogging the plates, and the 
operation can be done with the greatest care and 
deliberation. There seems to be no doubt that 
the ba'!ance of advantage lies with the light at 
one end of the work-bench, both the other posi- 
tions having drawbacks, as the practical worker 
will soon find out.” 


FILING FILM NEGATIVES 

PROBABLY as good a way of keeping film 
negatives as any is to file them in the negative- 
albums sold by the Eastman Kodak Co. For 
those who do not care to buy them, however, 
the following is a very satisfactory and extremely 
cheap way of keeping them in good condition. 
Obtain good, strong envelopes a little larger than 
the films to be enclosed, and file the negatives, 
six or a dozen together, in these. If you are 
using the Eastman roll-film, paste the exposure- 
card on the outside of the envelope, filling it in 





with the number of the roll, the emulsion-number, 
date, time, exposure, stop, etc., in the blanks 
provided for that information. I number my 
rolls consecutively, and number each negative in 
the roll, and write on the rabbit-edge of the film 
with ordinary pen and ink the number; thus, 
I-I, I-2, 6-3, etc., the first number showing the 
roll-number (and incidentally the number of the 
envelope in which the film belongs, as I file but 
one roll in each envelope) and the second the 
number of the negative in the roll. On the en- 
velope itself I write the size of the negatives, the 
name of the film (Eastman N. C., Ansco, En- 
sign), the name of the camera, and the developer 
used. Of course if one uses but one camera and 
one make of film, not all this information is 
needed. However, it is well to have it on rec- 
ord, for one frequently wants to know the details 
in regard to a certain negative, either in order to 
enter it in some contest, or for some other rea- 
son. The various envelopes of the same size are 
kept together with rubber bands about them, 
and are no more trouble than the film-albums 
and have the advantage of giving more informa- 
tion.— D. R. Battles, Norjolk, Va. 
KEEPING A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NOTE-BOOK 

EVERY one who ever tries new photographic 
methods has probably experienced the incon- 
venience of searching in vain for a formula 
which has been misplaced just when he desired 
to try it. A simple way to avoid such unpleas- 
antness is to keep a note-book in which the new 
methods and formule are jotted down as they 
are discovered. For this purpose a substan- 
tially-bound book with fair paper should be 
chosen, as the book will probably have to with- 
stand considerable wear and tear. I use books 
about 5 x 7 inches, bound in boards, covered 
with cheap leather and containing about two 
hundred pages. Such books can be obtained 
for a trifle. The pages should be numbered 
and the book provided with an index. Each 
item of interest should be copied in when it is 
first found, for procrastination means too fre- 
quently the loss of the formula. It should also 
be entered in the index at the time it is entered 
in the book. In order to reduce to a minimum 
the labor of keeping up the book, the matters 
should be condensed to the smallest compass 
compatible with clearness. It is nice to write at 
the end of each entry the publication from which 
it is taken, so that the original article can be re- 
ferred to if it becomes desirable. 

In addition to the various formule and meth- 
ods of work that I find from time to time, I keep 
a list of chemicals in the book, with their com- 
mon and scientific names, how they differ, their 
approximate prices, and where they can be ob- 
tained. This is frequently useful in case one is 
dependent upon druggists in small towns for 
chemicals wanted in a hurry. A list of various 
dealers in photographic materials, and their ad- 
dresses, is another useful adjunct.— D. R. Bat- 
tles, Norfolk, Va. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, 
Exhibitions and Conventions are solicited for publication 








ASSOCIATES IN PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE members of this association, formerly the 
International Portfolio Club, are to be congratu- 
lated upon the increased merit of their circula- 
ting portfolios. Through the courtesy of the 
director, Mr. Wm. H. Zerbe, it has been our 
pleasure to see these for some time past, and 
nearly a year ago PHoto-ERA became the official 
organ of the club by a unanimous vote. The 
pictorial quality of the pictures has greatly im- 
proved during the past few months, and it is 
gratifying to see that the spirit of good fellowship 
and desire for mutual assistance which has been 
shown in criticism is bearing good fruit. The 
criticism-sheets are very interesting reading in- 
deed, and show careful thought on the part of 
every member. Such serious work cannot but be 
of great benefit to all concerned. The June 
album, after making nearly its entire round, has 
just passed through this office on its way back to 
the director, and it certainly furnishes an inter- 
esting sitting, for the pictures are of a character 
worthy of any club. We notice two which have a 
very human appeal and quickly bring a smile to 
the face of every lover of children —“‘A Hallow- 
e’en Dream,” by M. A. Yauch, and “ Watching 
the Boat,’”’ by Louis Wedel. Another subject, of 
a more serious character but of great pictorial 
beauty, is “Subway Laborers,’ by Alexander 
Ingram. Other pictures of unusual merit are: 
“A Summer Breeze,” by C. B, Denny; ‘‘ A Song 
of a Summer Day,” by Wm. H. Zerbe; “A 
Stormy Sea,” by S. B. Phillips, and “A Brown 
Study,” by C. F. Clarke. ‘‘The three doctors of 
Sheboygan” are well represented, as are most of 
the other members, and we wish it were possible 
to allude to all individually. 
FLICKERING MOTION- 

PICTURES 

A LONG-SUFFERING public will hail with delight 
the news of an invention by Mr. Robert Thorn 
Haines, of Melbourne, Australia, the well- 
known authority on motion-pictures, of an abso- 
lutely flickerless cinematograph, the principle of 
which has been put successfully to the most 
exacting tests. It is hoped that this machine will 
soon be put into use — in this country, at least, 
where the motion-picture is enjoying a lucrative 
harvest, and where, more so than elsewhere in 
the world, this favorite means of entertainment 
is in the hands of notoriously incompetent oper- 
ators. 


NO MORE 


Xe 


The best pictures are made in the sunlight. So 
are the best friends. 


THE PHOTO-ERA HINTON MEMORIAL 
FUND 

In our September issue we explained the diffi- 
culty in raising a very large sum from voluntary 
contributions, in this country, for the wife of the 
late A. Horsley Hinton. We then printed the 
names of the contributors, to which are to be 
added those of George C. Elmberger, treasurer of 
the Federation ($1.00) and C. N. Hibbeler (.50), 
making a total of $65. This sum has been 
forwarded to Reginald W. Craigie, Honorable 
Secretary of the Hinton Memorial Fund, Lon- 
don, England, and will be duly acknowledged 
in the pages of The Amateur Photographer. We 
hereby extend, in our behalf, sincere thanks to 
each and every contributor to PHoTo-ERA’s 
tribute to the widow of the great pictorialist. 


OFFICE DECLINED 

Mr. J. H. GARro, who was nominated and 
elected vice-president of the Photographers’ As- 
sociation of New England, at the Boston Con- 
vention, last July, has declined the office. No 
reasons for his action are given. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC SOCIETY 

THE fifty-third exhibition of this organization 
was held in London, England, from September 
17 to October 24. Its four sections — Pictorial, 
Technical and Scientific, Professional, and Trade 
— formed a comprehensive exhibition covering 
practically every phase of photography. 

The collections presented very much their 
usual appearance, except for the fact that there 
were a few less pictures this year. The pictorial 
section was, as ever, of most interest, and proved 
to be especially strong, presenting a representa- 
tive, orthodox collection of prints by England’s 
leading pictorialists, and a few other exhibitors 
in Europe and America. Noteworthy American 
work seems to have been rather scarce, but 
among those to whom special mention was ac- 
corded we note such names as R. F. Weeks, 
W. H. Porterfield and W. and G, Parrish. The 
scientific section, although good, was rather dis- 
appointing because of the absence of research- 
work along original lines or exhibits of a novel 
character. 

The Autochromes shown in this section were 
many and, on the whole, good. A great improve- 
ment was noticeable in the professional section, 
although the number of prints was less than last 
year, while the trade exhibits were much as 
usual, demonstrating all the latest apparatus and 
materials. 
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REQUESTS FOR POSITIONS 


APPRECIATING the value of a recommendation 
from a reliable source — such as PHOTO-ERA 
has the honor to be regarded — photographers 
who desire lucrative positions frequently turn 
to us soliciting such aid. Before complying with 
requests of that kind, and unless the inquirer is 
favorably known to us, we require the highest 
references, accompanied, if possible, by speci- 
mens of his work. 


THERE WAS A REASON 


THE question has been often asked, Why has 
the National Convention not been held at 
Rochester before? The reason is the lack of a 
suitable hall and adequate hotel accommoda- 
tions. This deficiency has now been remedied. 
Two large, first-class hotels have been built re- 
cently, the peers of any in the country. As for a 
convention hall, Rochester is now building one 
that is spacious, convenient and well-lighted — 
in fact a model structure in every way. 


AN INCORRECT DESIGNATION 

A CERTAIN photo-finisher who advertises in a 
well-known monthly periodical to do work for 
amateurs probably forgets that the amateur 
photographer worthy of the name does his own 
developing and printing. The individual who 
makes the exposure, leaving the rest to profes- 
sional hands, is—well, he is not a photographer, 
in any sense. 

‘“< 

Clean negatives never come jrom dirty trays. 

The moral is obvious. 
™ 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 

THE Sixteenth Photographic Salon, held at 
London, England, from September 11 to Octo- 
ber 24, could hardly be considered representative 
of the work of members of the Linked Ring. It 
was, in fact, a three-man show, Alvin Langdon 
Coburn, Baron de Meyer and Eduard J. Steichen 
being credited with 88 out of the total 203 prints. 
It was also noticeable that 116— more than 
half — of the pictures accepted were by members 
of the jury of selection, composed of Messrs. 
Coburn, De Meyer, Steichen, Annan, Arbuthnot, 
Bennington, Steiglitz, White and Demachy. 
This generous appreciation of their own work 
on the part of the jury caused very bitter feelings 
among some of the new members of the Linked 
Ring. 

Persons who were tired of the ‘‘ usual thing”’ 
certainly found a treat at the Salon, although the 
work this year was much saner than heretofore. 
Particular interest centered in the large collec- 
tion of Autochromes, many of which were of 
exceptional merit. Coburn’s and Annan’s por- 
traits, De Meyer’s still-life groups and Steichen’s 
sunshine-effects were marvelous examples of 
the power of the Lumiere color-plate to inter- 
pret the artistry of the skilled camerist. 





NICOLA PERSCHEID 


WE are pleased to be able to publish above 
a self-portrait of Nicola Perscheid, the famous 
German photographer, something of whose ge- 
nius we have shown by word and picture else- 
where in this issue. This print arrived too late to 
be used in the body of the magazine, which ex- 
plains its position here. The likeness is excellent 
and shows the great determination and forceful 
personality of the artist. 


MOTION-PICTURES OF KILAUEA 

PROBABLY one of the most remarkable series 
of motion-picture films ever produced is that 
which has recently been made of the volcano 
Kilauea, in Hawaii, by the expert R. K. Bonine. 
The pictures were secured after several weeks of 
difficult work, and exceeded the expectations of 
the artist himself, showing in very realistic man- 
ner the tremendous activity of the volcano. The 
films will be used in connection with the Alaska- 
Yukon-Seattle Exposition next year, though they 
will be put on the market before that time. 


DOW’S “COMPOSITION” 


OvR many readers will be glad to know that 
this popular and helpful work, written and illus- 
trated by a professional painter and art-critic 
Arthur Wesley Dow, of Pratt’s Institute, New 
York —is being revised and enlarged by the 
author. It will appear in its new dress during the 
spring of 1909. The new edition will contain 
numerous colored illustrations and will retail 
for $2.50 net. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE Book oF PHOTOGRAPBY, edited by Paul N. 
Hasluck. Cassell & Co., Ltd., London. Burke 
& James, Chicago. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 
This handsome volume of 744 pages, 48 full- 

page plates and over 1,000 illustrations may well 

be considered a complete photographic library, 
for in its forty-one chapters will be found the 
contents of as many handbooks, put in a simple, 
direct way. Asa key to this wealth of informa- 
tion there is a twenty-four page index giving 

instantaneous reference to any detail; also a 

thirty-two page glossary of photographic terms. 

There are many things one needs to know, both 

practical and theoretical, in the making of a 

finished print by the several processes now avail- 

able, but all seem to be adequately treated in this 
wonderful book. In covering so wide a field the 
editor has called to his aid such authorities as 

E. J. Wall, F. Martin Duncan, Arthur Hands, 

A. Lockett, Theodore Brown, T. C. Hepworth 

and many others. Such an array of co-editors ab- 

solutely assures the accuracy and reliability of 
the information supplied. Practically all of the 
special applications of photography are given 
considerable space. Among them may be men- 
tioned photomicrography, spectrophotography, 
astronomica! photography, stereoscopic and 
natural history photography, photo-ceramics, 
photo-mechanica] processes and the like. Color- 
photography naturally comes in for its share 
with an able review of the important processes, 
their history and development. The chapter on 

‘Lenses; Their Construction and Use” is of ab- 

sorbing interest and great value to the worker, 

as is also the chapter on the making of “ Plates 
and Films.” “Enlarging, Copying and Making 

Lantern-Slides”’ is treated exhaustively, and this 

feature is alone worth the price of the book. 


GREEK MYTHS AND THEIR Art, by Charles E. 
Mann, M.S. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $0.60 net. 
The Prang Educational Co., New York and 
Chicago. 

This volume is designed especially for young 
people and, as such, is admirably done. The 
illustrations are excellent, being taken from 
famous statues and paintings. A knowledge of 
mythology is indispensable to every art-lover and 
the photographer. Embodied in the text are 
brief stories of the artists and their work that call 
attention to the artist’s interpretation of the 
myth. This matter is presented in the same 
simple, straightforward style, while myths and 
facts are harmonized by the intention of the 
author to humanize the myths and to find nobil- 
ity and beauty in the lives of men. Curiously 
enough, the author’s preface begins with a photo- 
graphic paraphrase. ‘‘Kodaks are now so in- 
geniously made that, by means of a thread 
properly attached to a spring in the instrument, 
an animal in passing may unconsciously take 
its own picture. In a like unconscious way the 
nations of the earth in their myths have drawn 
their moral and intellectual photographs.”’ 





THE PHOTOGRAPHER’S HANDBOOK, by Charles 
Harrison and John C. Douglas. Photographic 
Illustrations by John C. Douglas. John Lane 
Company, 114 W. 32d St., New York; John 


Lane, The Bodley Head, London. 12mo. 

Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. 

This modest little volume — 152 pages — is 
the combined result of two bright, practical men, 
and presents the subject in clear and simple 
language. Among the numerous books written 
for the benefit of the beginner this is certainly one 
of the best. If the advice given be carefully fol- 
lowed the amateur should be able to produce 
pictures equalling those in the book, which, by 
the way, are exceptionally high in technical and 
artistic qualities, the marines, particularly, be- 
ing exquisitely beautiful. The work is a credit 
to its authors and publishers and has our hearty. 
endorsement. 


ANLEITUNG ZUR POSITIV-UND NEGATIV-RE- 
TOUCHE. Herausgegeben von Carl v. Zam- 
boni, Maler und Photograph. Mit 5 Tafeln. 
Dritte Auflage. Preis, Marks 2.40. Halle 
a. s., Wilhelm Knapp, 1908. 

Like all works on photography published by 
Wilhelm Knapp, this brochure, from the pen of 
one who is equally proficient with the brush and 
the camera, is a valuable contribution to photo- 
graphic literature. The author appreciates the 
tendency of the camera to accentuate physical 
defects of the sitter, notably in the case of under- 
exposure or poorly-constructed objectives, and 
gives directions how they may be eradicated or 
modified by retouching, of which art he is a rec- 
ognized expert. To amateurs who implicitly be- 
lieve the direct, untouched result of the lens to 
be the acme of truth, however displeasing, the 
message of Carl von Zamboni will come as a 
revelation. The landscape and marine photog- 
rapher, too, may read this booklet of fifty-three 
pages with profit, for, with simple tools, intelli- 
gently used, he can greatly improve a weak or 
defective result. The author points out also 
how bromide enlargements may be bettered, 
here and there — a fact which impresses us, as 
pictorial publishers, with particular force. Thus, 
the work by Zamboni will prove invaluable to 
the professional as well as the amateur worker. 
To the professional retoucher the brochure is 
indispensable. 


KOLLOIDES SILBER UND DIE PHOTOHALOIDE VON 
CAREY LEA. In Deutschen Uebersetzung 
neu herausgegeben von Dr. Liippo-Crame. 
Dresden, Verlag von Theodor Steinkopff, 
1908. 8vo. Price, Marks 4.00; cloth, Marks 
4.80. 

It is a well-known and gratifying fact that 
nowhere has Carey Lea, the brilliant American 
investigator, so many admirers as in Germany, 
a country conspicuous for its achievements in 
photographic research. One form of this sincere 
appreciation of the memorable services rendered 
photographic science by Mr. Lea is the assem- 
bling and translation into German of his reports 
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embodying the results of his researches on the 
latent photographic image. The task of making 
Carey Lea’s works accessible to German pho- 
tographers has been accomplished by Herr 
Liippo-Cramer in a brilliant and eminently sat- 
isfactory manner. The volume assumes the 
form of a warm, personal tribute paid by an ac- 
complished scientist to a departed friend. We 
trust that this renewed interest in the achieve- 
ments of America’s foremost photographic in- 
vestigator will be shared by his countrymen and 
that every worker conversant with German will 
surely obtain a copy of this interesting and ad- 
mirably-written volume. 


REZEPTE UND TABELLEN FUR PHOTOGRAPHIE 
UND REPRODUKTIONSTECHNIK, von Dr. J. M. 
Eder. 12mo. Halle a.s., Verlag von Wilhelm 
Knapp. Price, 3 Marks ($0.78). 

We in the United States scarcely realize the 
enormous amount of work on the theory and 
practice of photography performed by this inde- 
fatigable investigator, Dr. Eder of Vienna. His 
writings, highly prized throughout the photo- 
graphic world for the thoroughness, accuracy 
and completeness with which each subject has 
been handled, are numbered by the hundred. 
One of his latest additions to photographic lit- 
erature is a collection of working-directions, each 
complete in every technical detail, for all photo- 
mechanical processes of the present day. Every 
form of photographic reproduction is mentioned, 
accompanied by full directions calculated to 
yield the finest possible results. The formulz 
are up to date, so that the work is actually indis- 
pensable to technicians desirous to be abreast of 
the times and to have at their elbow the unfailing 
assistance of a resourceful and trustworthy 
friend. The volume is otherwise enriched by 
observations — succinct, but lucid and concise 
--fon various phases of exposure, development 
and printing, all most attractively presented, his 
style being immaculate, perspicuous and fluent, 
as may be expected from one who is justly re- 
garded as the most accomplished and scholarly 
photographic writer in continental Europe. Any 
intelligent worker or student with even a limited 
knowledge of German will be able to heartily en- 
joy Dr. Eder’s volume, the value of which it 
were difficult to overstate. 


X 


Many a man lets his wife take in washing 
while he waits for opportunity. Photographers 
are no exception. The public is always willing 
to pay good prices for good work. Get busy and 
raise your standard, 


= 
OPTIMISM SPELLS SUCCESS 
NOTHING will so completely paralyze the cre- 
ative power of the mind and body as a dark, 
gloomy, discouraged mental attitude. No great 
creative work can be done by a man who is not 
an optimist.— Success. 





The American Federation 
of Photographic Societies 


An organization for the advancement oj pictorial pho- 
tography. encouragement oj pictorial workers, 
and the development oj new talent. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: PHOTO-ERA 


President. F. M. TuckKERMAN, 1106 Railway Ex 
change, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-President : R. E. WEEKs, 166 Lake Street, Chi 
cago, Ill. 

Secretary: CLARENCE B. HALE, 215 Jackson Boule 
vard, Chicago, Ill. 

Treasurer: GeorGE C. ELMBERGER, 305 Lee Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Historian: Wm. A. RHEINHEIMER, 1222 Clara Ave 
nue, St. Louis, Mo. 











AT the time of writing, September 28, only 
four of the five members of the jury for the Fifth 
Salon of the Federation have been chosen. The 
gentlemen who have consented to serve are: 
John F. Stacey, President Chicago Society of 
Artists; Edgar Spier Cameron, Member Inter- 
national Jury of Awards, Paris Exposition, 1900; 
Walter Marshall Clute, Instructor of Illustra- 
tion, The Art Institute; Albert H. Krehbiel, In- 
structor of Painting, The Art Institute. 

The officers of the Federation believe that in 
securing this jury they have been particularly 
fortunate in obtaining not only men who have a 
high standing at home and abroad, but also men 
with a broad and sympathetic understanding of 
pictorial art that will enable them to render a 
just yet generous decision regarding each pic- 
ture submitted to them. 

There are several factors which enter into the 
selection of a jury and which have governed the 
officers in their choice. Among them is a fre- 
quently-expressed distrust, on the part of several 
Salon exhibitors, of what may be called, for lack 
of a better term, “semi-professionals.”” There 
are many who think that such men are liable to 
be swayed by their allegiance to a particular 
method or school; in other words, that they “see 
nature through a temperament” but allow the 
temperament to fog their artistic vision. True, 
this might also be said of a painter — though 
hardly when judging photographs — but the 
officers thought best to dodge the issue by se- 
curing only painters. 


At this writing, the entries to the Fifth Salon 
already number many hundreds, with some days 
yet open in which many additional entries will be 
received. It will be impossible for the secretary 
to acknowledge receipt of all the entries, as at 
first intended, but full notice will be given imme- 
diately after the action of the jury, and rejected 
prints will be returned as promptly as practic- 
able. As soon as the catalog is issued, a copy 
will be mailed to each entrant, whether his pic- 
tures have been accepted or not. 


The itinerary of the Salon is not yet complete, 
but the opening will probably be in Milwaukee, 
early in November. 
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WITH THE TRADE 





CARL ZEISS LENSES 

WE have received from E. B. Meyrowitz a 
copy of the latest catalog of Carl Zeiss, Jena, 
Germany, which is devoted to photographic ob- 
jectives— Planars, Tessars and _ Protars — 
telephoto lenses, inter-lens shutters and Palmos 
(all-metal) hand-cameras. The fact that Nicola 
Perscheid, the famous Berlin portraitist, uses 
Carl Zeiss lenses exclusively in all his work will 
stimulate interest in these superb instruments 
among the photographers of this country. The 
catalog, itself, is a triumph of artistic printing 
and will be sent on receipt of 15 cents, to cover 
postage. to any one interested, by the sole Amer- 
ican agent, E. B. Meyrowitz, 104 East 23d St., 
New York. 

AN INGENIOUS DEVICE 

Mr. F. Harry HALt, of the Berlin Aniline 
Works, New York City, has originated a novel 
Time-Counting Table which will be sent upon 
request to all who desire it. The word “Agfa” 
figures prominently in it, but the quality of goods 
bearing this brand is also apparent in the table, 
which enables one to determine short time- 
intervals very accurately after a little practice. 


$300 FOR ISOCHROMATIC NEGATIVES 


PHOTOGRAPHERS are reminded that there re- 
main only November, December and the last 
week in October for entries in Cramer’s Amateur 
Photographic Contest for the best negatives 
made on Isochromatic plates. This competition 
is well worthy of our readers’ attention, as it 
gives $300 cash in prizes, and the fall is the best 
time to show the values of Isochromatic plates. 
If you are not fully informed on this subject, 
please write for conditions to the G. Cramer 
Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 
A p1Ary, record-book, stand and exposure- 
meter, up-to-date formulas for plates and papers 
and lots more of practical data — all in one, for 
fifty cents, in stamps or money-order. Sent post- 
paid by the publisher of PHoto-ERA, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, U. S. A. 


TWO OLD FIRMS IN ONE 


WE are authorized to announce that the old- 
established house of H. A. Hyatt Supply Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., has merged its interests with 
those of the St. Louis Photo-Supply Co., also of 
that city. The combined establishments will 
be known hereafter as the St. Louis-Hyatt Photo- 
Supply Co. There will be no change in the ex- 
cellent, honorable and prompt business-methods 
which have characterized each of these houses in 
the past. 


A LILLIPUTIAN MONTHLY 


PERHAPS you have not seen the little monthly 
magazine “Prism.” If not, two excellent articles 
which have been widely copied, dealing with 
Anastigmat lenses, may have escaped your 
notice; viz., “The Amateur and The Anastig- 
mat,” the theme for the June issue, and ‘The 
Making of an Anastigmat” in the number for 
August. The first paper presents a comparative 
analysis of the ordinary type of lens and the 
modern anastigmat, giving ample reason for the 
amateur to invest in the latter equipment. The 
subject of the second article is evident from its 
title, and it proved very interesting. The June 
issue dealt entertainingly with field-glasses, 
while September has “ Microscopes’”’ as a title. 

The illustrations in every issue add much to 
the attractiveness of the magazine, and we sug- 
gest that you send in your name for a sample 
copy of the next issue. A different phase of 
optics is handled each month and much valuable 
information placed in a convenient form. 

“Prism” may be had, without cost, from the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


THE ARISTO EAGLE 


WE cannot help complimenting the new editor 
of the Aristo Eagle, Mr. J. S. Cummings, in his 
selection of his illustrations. The August issue, 
belated on account of the death of its former 
editor, Tom Pattison, shows the work of a tal- 
ented worker, A. H. Hitchler, of New Orleans, 
La., who delights in rendering flesh-values 
truthfully. His faces do not have the appearance 
of being whitewashed, but look natural — 
human. We hope this smart little monthly will 
continue the work so well begun by its new editor. 
Black-and-white portraits, without gradations 
may look “snappy,” but they are untruthful, in- 
artistic and repellent. 


COLORING PRINTS FOR AMATEURS 


WE invite attention to a firm, advertising in 
this issue, which makes a specialty of coloring 
enlargements. According to our policy, we have 
examined the work. We find it excellent and 
prices very moderate. The colorist follows the 
Barrett system, published in PHoTto-EraA, De- 
cember, 1907, to April, 1908, which is considered 
the best. 

KOILOS SHUTTERS 


BuRKE AND JAMES, of Chicago, announce that 
they have been appointed sole North American 
agents for the well-known Koilos Shutter. Tests 
show it to be one of the most efficient inter-lens 
shutters on the market, and workers desiring a 
new shutter should familiarize themselves with 
its merits. 
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